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I to Educational Vaiues Professor Bagley says that education is '^a 
^ process of modifying conduct." He might have 'said that it is a 
process planned for the purpose o! modifying conduct. An educa- 
tion which fails to modify conduct is not worth while. Furthermore 
^ education purposes to modify conduct in the direction of progress. 
( The full aim of education is the improvement of hmnan conduct. 

Progress means moving toward some goal, attaining ideals. 
J Conduct can be improved in one way only: by seeking to attain 
\^ ideals. Education is therefore the means for teaching standards of 
value or ideals in order that they may be realized in conduct. The 
goals, standards, or ideals are changing from generation to genera- 
tion, from year to year, even from day to day ; but though they are 
changing, they are nevertheless genuine objectives of effort, and 
because they are striven for they show results in types of character. 
Spartan education will illustrate the effectiveness of an ideal in 
producing results. The history of education describes the Spartan 
aim of giving to each individual physical perfection, courage, and 
habits of obedience to law. So carefully planned and regulated was 
' the life of each child to produce this result that, as Monroe says, the 
^ Spartan man possessed "a bravery, power, endurance, and self- 
:^ control that was often wanting, sometimes conspicuously so, in the 
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other Greeks." The Spartan, educated for courage, obedience, 
and physical perfection, was very different from the Athenian, 
who was educated for "virtue," beauty, and knowledge. The 
Spartan excelled in war, the Athenian in art, literature, and 
statesmanship. 

The value of instruction in ideals has been exemplified recently 
in the nation-wide legislation to bring about prohibition. About 
thirty years ago Miss Frances £. Willard inaugurated a campaign 
to have the evil effects of alcohol taught in every school in America. 
The success of this instruction is just now coming to its full realiza- 
tion. That generattion which was taught lessons in temperance is 
now managing the affairs of the nation. Thoughtful publicists 
believe that the physiology lessons of twenty-five years ago are 
today bearing fruit in legislation. 

The history of the human race is an epitome of changing ideals, 
with school curricula changing to meet these progressive require- 
ments. School curricula must embody the ideals which must be 
realized in order that the race may be made better. Children must 
learn to appreciate and use moral ideals, physical ideals, social 
ideals, practical ideals, and aesthetic ideals. The teaching of these 
ideals effectively is a vital problem in present-day technique. 

In order to handle the problem of teaching ideals it is necessary 
to understand the experience of children in acquiring and using 
them. The first step in learning to teach ideals is the examination 
of the psychology of appreciating values. When we have dis- 
covered how values operate in the control of behavior, and the 
causes which produce them, the next step will be to inquire whether 
the production and development of values can be effected in the 
schoolroom. Can the teacher cause values and ideals to arise and 
fimction in the child's experience ? Can the teacher help to produce 
moral, social, or aesthetic ideals which will be effective in governing 
the conduct of the citizen ? 

The final step will show how ideals may be taught. Methods of 
teaching ideals will then be the last topic to be discussed. 

The psychology of appreciation. — ^It is not the intention in the 
present paper to indulge in finely drawn distinctions of terminology, 
and the terms used will be given no recondite technical significance. 
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« 

Such words as value, interest, purpose, appreciation, and ideal will 
not imply anything more than they always mean in our everyday 
vocabulary. 

A description, however, of that experience which we all have, and 
which we call appreciation, is essential. Appreciation is our feeling 
for the value of something. We appreciate things — ^pictures, 
music, good behavior, food, a lesson learned, a bird's nest, missing a 
tiresome caller, or catching a car. 

Jerry needs some new shoes. He wants four dollars with which 
to buy the shoes. A druggist lends him four dollars on condition 
that he will deliver packages Saturday afternoons to pay it back. 
Jerry appreciates the money. He appreciates the druggist's gen- 
erosity. He feels the value of the money which has been loaned. 
He appreciates the value of a kind-hearted man who finds ways to 
help needy boys. 

May's problem in division is another illustration of an experience 
of appreciation. May could not remember how many times 7 1 goes 
into 200. She was anxious to finish the problem before the end of 
the hour but was held up until she could find the answer to her 
question. She tried 2 at random, and discovering her remainder 
less than 71 she proceeded with her solution. She appreciated her 
lucky guess because it enabled her to finish her work on time. 

In these illustrations the thing which was appreciated was some- 
thing which helped out of difficulty or furthered experience in 
directions which were interesting. Analysis of the iUustrations 
shows that the thing which was appreciated solved some problem. 
Even the appreciation of a bird's nest involved the solution of a 
problem. Perhaps it was spring and we were looking for a bird's 
nest; the finding of one directly settled that activity satisfactorily. 
But perhaps the problem was more obscure. The bird's nest may 
have been discovered accidentally while we were thinking about 
something else. The bird's nest appears in our field of vision, and 
the trend of our thinking is interrupted by some such exclamation 
as, "Here then is where that old robin has hidden herself!" The 
nest solves some problem which occurred at some previous time, 
although it may not have been interesting enough to make us seek 
the nest. 
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Let us ask the question^ Do I want to find a bird's nest ? Do 
I want to hear music ? Do I want to catch my car ? Do I want to 
miss a tiresome caller who interferes with the things I need to do ? 
WaiU means a need, a consciousness of lack of something. The 
something which we want, need, lack, is the value which, when 
attained, we appreciate. If there is a want there is an imsolved 
' problem, an uncompleted activity. 

We appreciate that which satisfies our wants. Appreciation 
occurs in our experience then when some want has been satisfied. 
When we feel satisfaction in the fulfilment of some need, the solution 
of some problem, we are appreciating. 

This description of appreciation has involved its function in our 
experience; but perhaps a little more needs to be said about its 
function, or the effects it produces within our experience. When- 
ever we feel satisfied with a thing, or appreciate its value, we will 
be inclined to use the same thing again if we get into a similar 
situation. A satisfactory solution of a problem will be remembered, 
while all the unsatisfactory solutions will be forgotten. Apprecia- 
tion of values enables us to use our past experience for the benefit 
of our present needs. Without appreciation of values there could 
be no learning, in the sense that past experience would then not 
teach lessons for present troubles. 

IdecUs always present and always changing, — ^Values are the 
object of appreciation. We appreciate a book: it is a value. 
Obviously, however, some values have had much more to do with 
preserving life and furthering vital activities than have other values. 
Also an ideal will appear of great value until it is realized; then 
another ideal will appear as the end to be striven for. Again, a 
realized goal often proves disappointing, and our values need to be 
readjusted in terms of the disappointment. Midas wanted gold 
more than anything else, imtil his daughter became transmuted. 
Then Midas realized that his gold was not the highest value for him. 

When a thing is satisfactory and meets all the needs of experi- 
ence it remains as a value; but whenever it is not completely 
satisfying it loses some of its value, and experience seeks for a new 
satisfaction. As long as the appreciation of "virtue" satisfied the 
Greeks they did not modify their education; but when urgent social 
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and practical problems arose their educational procedure had to be 
changed. The Romans used only parts of the Greek curriculum, 
because they had different practical and political problems to be 
solved. The early church used still less of the Greek and Roman 
values, because it had religious problems to solve and was working 
toward religious ideals. 

The needs of our experience are diverse. We want food every 
day. At the same time we want friends, clothing, home, children, 
and work to do. These are all fundamental values. They are 
some of the elemental satisfactions for which one strives. One 
man will steal or kill for food; another man will sacrifice his own 
food to save his children or a friend. In Russia today men are 
sacrificing life itself for ideals of patriotism. 

While our. modem experience exhibits diverse and often con- 
flicting purposes, ends, or ideals, one fundamental pattern is being 
woven. The deepest needs of living are survival for the individual 
and for the race. The parent will sacrifice everything for the child. 
The citizen will risk death to save his nation. These altruistic 
ideals often compete with and do not always overcome the individ- 
ual's personal struggle for existence. The personal needs for food, 
shelter, avoidance of physical pain, etc., frequently come into 
conflict with the desire for the welfare of others. 

Out of the heart of the struggle for existence have arisen these 
inherited values of experience. Food has been so valuable that 
nature has implanted a tremendous interest in it in every con- 
sciousness. Children are so essential to racial survival that love 
for them is instinctive in every parent. These instinctive values 
have assured the survival of the race. Without them individuals 
would not have preserved themselves and their offspring. 

What values must be conserved ? — ^The preceding paragraphs have 
described the effectiveness of the fundamental values of experience 
in the control of conduct. Out of the racial struggle have these 
values originated, and in the. constant turmoil of living are they 
perpetuated. 

Some values have been so necessary to existence that they have 
been transmitted from generation to generation as instincts. 
Illustrations of instinctive values are love for children, appreciation 
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of food, warmth, and protection, love of one's tribe or country, etc. 
Whatever values will satisfy an instinct are necessarily appreciated. 

The school must take into account these "original satisfiers," 
as Professor Thorndike calls them. They are the raw material out 
of which all ideals must be built. The teaching of ideals cannot 
begin at the middle rung of the ladder (the elaborated values of 
adult life), but must begin with the lowest rungs, the inherited 
values. The earliest ideals are very slightly removed from the 
instinctive values. 

The development of an ideal of food conservation will illustrate 
the point. Appreciation of conservation as an ideal must be built 
upon the instinct of sympathy. If sympathy with starving peoples 
is beyond the child's experience some other fundamental interest 
must be found. Perhaps love of display may be used, and buttons 
or window cards provided. If the child is anxious to possess a 
button or window card he will do the things required to obtain one. 
Or perhaps the deep-seated tendency to hero worship will induce a 
child to save food "because Mr. tloover says so." 

Acquired values. — ^Ideals are values which we seek to attain. 
These values are derived from instinctive values. Professor 
Thorndike says, "The power that moves the man of science to solve 
problems correctly is the same as moves him to eat, sleep, rest, and 
play." 

The school aims to teach a great many values, none of which are 
inherited, but all of which must be linked to or derived from the 
inherited values. The child acquires a great many values outside 
of school. When he arrives before the teacher for instruction he 
hats a fund of values and ideals which are inherited, and a fund of 
values and ideals which have been developed by his own experience 
out of his inherited values. The teacher's problem is to teach the 
child to appreciate the ideals and values contained in the subject- 
matter of the curriculum. 

Here is grammar, for instance. It must be learned, therefore 
it must be appreciated; and this appreciation has to be taught by 
the teacher. Here is arithmetic. Johnnie may not like it, he 
may not want to study it, he may see no need for it; but he must 
learn it. It must acquire a value for him, although it is neither food 
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nor drink. It is not a game to satisfy the play instinct, nor a person 
to satisfy the social instinct. 

Here is an ideal of truthfulness to be taught to Arthur, who has 
excellent satisfaction from frequent lies. Loyalty to school 
discipline must be inculcated, while every value the children possess 
tends toward loyalty to each other, even though against the teacher 
and against the best interests of the school. 

The teacher must discover methods for teaching these values 
upon which racial progress depends. It is a general principle that 
any method used must be in harmony with the nature of experience 
itself. It is the nature of experience to acquire its values as the 
solutions of its problems. In order to solve a problem some value 
must be appreciated ; and the converse is true, in order to appreciate 
a value it must solve a problem. 

It is the nature of experience to work toward the attainment of 
some sort of ends. Always we work toward goals. Ideals are our 
best goals. They are the best solutions of our problems. The 
law of appreciation is: We appreciate values or ideals which are 
the solutions of problems. 

The application of this law to teaching evidently follows. Ideals 
may be taught in only one way : they must be taught as solutions 
of problems, as satisfactions of wants, as means to overcome 
difficulties. The teacher who wishes to teach an ideal or a value must 
do so by giving the child a problem the solution of which wiU call into 
his experience an appreciation of the value to be taught. To illustrate : 

I. For several years doctors have recognized the danger of 
spreading diseases through coughing and spitting. They have had 
sufficient power to bring about legislation covering expectoration. 
But the public was not really educated to recognize the danger of 
spreading diseases through discharges from the mouth and nose. 
People had no ideal of personal behavior with regard to sneezing, 
coughing, and expectorating. 

When it was learned that the deadly influenza germ is carried 
in the spray expelled from the nose and mouth, the information was 
disseminated broadcast by the doctors. Every man, woman, and 
child in the United States had a vital problem to solve, namely, how 
to avoid influenza. They seized upon every fact to help them 
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solve that problem. Of course the foremost fact which they found 
was the one which the doctors were insisting upon, that the disease 
is spread through the spray from the nose and mouth. Further 
particulars about the "spray zone," and the dangers of crowding 
and of indiscriminate mingling of people gave the information for 
the solution of the problem of avoiding contagion. The problem 
cotdd be solved only by appreciating the value of clean mouth 
habits and the importance of avoiding those persons who cough and 
sneeze. Newspaper cartoons showed the public odimn gained by 
anyone who coughed, sneezed, or expectorated in a street car, or in 
a crowd. One cannot but notice at any gathering of people, such 
as at church or at the theater, how little coughing is heard compared 
to previous years. 

In this case the problem was made acute by fear and anxiety 
to avoid a deadly epidemic. The solution of the problem was 
embodied in facts; but to know the facts was not enough to keep 
one well. The knowledge had to be appreciated as a cue to action. 
People generally have followed the course of action recommended 
by the doctors, who in this instance stand in the relation of teachers. 

2. Another illustration of the development of an ideal in conduct 
as the solution of a problem may also be chosen from the course of 
recent events. 

The entrance of America into the war presented a problem to all 
loyal Americans. In its broadest statement this problem read: 
Do I love my coimtry ? This problem as a vital issue had not been 
present in America just before the war. There had been no need to 
ask the questions. Am I patriotic ? Is my neighbor patriotic ? 

In April, 1917, the problem became acute. Hundreds of 
thousands of Americans developed an ideal of patriotism* to meet 
the needs of the situation. In the beginning it was very difficult 
for a great many, who could not fight, to know how to "serve the 
country." The ideal of patriotism was there, but avenues for its 
realization had not yet opened. Eventually all who were brave 
foimd something to do in the way of self-sacrifice, war work, food 
conservation, or what not. Those who did not develop and act 
upon this ideal were stigmatized as slackers. 
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3. An illustration will now be given of a method of teaching a 
value in the schoolroom. Suppose a teacher is under the necessity of 
teaching a lesson in methods of voting. The pupils must learn the 
details of balloting at elections, but the teacher finds that the class 
is not interested in the lesson. Its members do not feel the need 
for the information. The girls have no assurance that they will 
ever have an opportimity to vote, and the boys expect to gain the 
information at a later time, when the need for it actually arises. 

The teacher's problem is to teach the indijBferent class to appre- 
ciate the value of the information in the textbook. She may resort 
to the method known as dramaiization to make them feel the need 
for the information. By a tactful handling of the class and by 
appealing to the play interest she may have the class resolve itself 
into a republic or a mimicipality. The pupils already know what a 
republic and a municipality are. There must be a charter, or a 
constitution, and laws. There must be someone to see that the 
laws are executed, an executive. The officers required to handle 
the state affairs must be chosen and elected. 

If dramatization stimulates interest, then methods of holding an 
election will be studied with enthusiasm, and the need for the facts 
to be taught will arise as an integral part of the situation created by 
the teacher. Problems of nomination, of suffrage, of election judges, 
of balloting, of coimting votes, and of announcing returns must 
now be solved to enable the school activity to go on in the situation 
entered upon. These problems can be solved only by seeming the 
hitherto uninteresting facts contained in the civics textbook. These 
facts are tiie specific values for which the teacher was trying to 
create a need. 

Such values contained in textbooks are called intellectual values 
and are to be distinguished from patriotism, which is an emotional 
value; from good health, which is a physical value; or from 
neatness, which is an aesthetic value. 

4. The next illustration will show the method of teaching neat- 
ness of composition papers as an ideal. 

Let it be supposed that the pupils are careless about the appear- 
ance of the papers which they prepare. They lack an ideal of neat 
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papers. That they need such an ideal is apparent from the untidy 
appearance of their papers. The teacher must now set a problem 
to solve, in which the pupils must use an ideal of neatness. Neat- 
ness in their composition papers must become important; it must 
be made a value. Each child must feel that he wants a neat paper 
and is willing to work hard to realize neatness as a genuine ideal. 

The first step in creating such a situation is to set the pupils to 
thinking about neatness. This may be done by asking these 
questions: "Do you like a neat and tidy paper better than a 
rumpled, blotted, and illegible paper ? Let us take some time to 
decide such an important question. You are inclined to answer 
*yes' in an offhand way and then to think no more about it. Sup- 
pose I hold up before you some samples of the papers handed in by 
this class. Look at them. Are these papers neat? Li what 
respects do they fail ? " 

The pupils will discover for themselves that the margins are not 
even, the lin^ are not straight, the paper is soiled, and the writing 
is inelegant or even illegible. Some of the disadvantages of untidi- 
ness may be thought out by the pupils themselves. The lack of 
beauty of the paper is only one of its faidts. The pupils themselves 
find it hard to read, and so does the teacher. The illegibility or 
blotting of words makes their spelling or meaning uncertain. It 
is difficult to locate any item in the paper quickly. Lack of order- 
liness has a bad effect upon clear thinking and efficient organization. 

It may be possible to contrast some nearly perfect specimen with 
the poor papers. Certainly excellent samples of composition forms 
should be furnished the class as standards for reference. The use 
of objective standards is an important device in showing children 
ideals to be attained. This method of contrast is a powerful aid in 
creating a desire to do better work. 

Then the problem must arise in the pupils' minds, What can be 
done about it ? They want neat papers, and are now willing to find 
means to realize that ideal. They must work out their own solution 
for their problem. They will offer several suggestions, such as 

Our pens leak ink, and we Aeed better ones. 

The ink is too thick, and we must be careful to see that it is just right. 

The paper we write upon is too soft. 



^ 
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These suggestions represent difficulties which must be overcome 
in order to help the pupils to realize their ideals, but there are other 
difficulties which can be solved only by trjdng to reach some 
standard of neatness. 

We must keep our lines straight. 
We must keep our margins even. 
We must take pains in forming our letters. 

These are specific plans for action which the children outline. 
Other helps may be evolved, such as the exhibition of models or 
the grading of papers for neatness. 

Upon subsequent occasions the ideal of neatness may be made 
to apply to other things. Blackboard work may be included by 
showing how it looks when done in a slovenly way, and how much 
more attractive and legible it is when done neatly. Methods of 
improving neatness in blackboard work may then be thought out 
by the pupils themselves. Always they must solve their own 
problems, working to produce the value they feel. 

Meanwhile the teacher can do a great deal by positive sug- 
gestion. She may tell them the advantages of being neat in every 
detail of life. She may explain the effects of untidiness upon 
efficiency. She will point out upon every possible occasion how a 
paper may be improved or a book preserved. She will describe to 
them the difference between a tidy and an imtidy room, or desk, or 
bureau drawer. She will tell them that a child who has an ideal 
of neatness will try to be neat everywhere. He will have a tidy 
yard, he will keep his person clean, and he will look after all his 
belongings. 

Also by indirect suggestion the lesson of neatness will be brought 
home to the children. Let the teacher see that her own person, her 
own desk, and her own blackboard work exemplify the ideal she is 
teaching. Teaching by example is always an efficient method; 
but that alone cannot bring the children to appreciate a value, 
because every value must solve a problem, meet a need, and help 
to satisfy experience; and the problem, need, and dissatisfaction 
must belong to the experience of the children themselves if they are 
to appreciate and strive to attain the value. 
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Let us glance over the preceding illustrations. In every case 
some problem had to be solved by means of values. In the first and 
second illustrations world-events set the problems. The solutions 
were offered, first, by the doctors, and secondly, by the persons who 
outlined the plans for action which had to be pursued to win the war. 

In all cases the value or ideal could be realized only through 
conduct which would carry out the ideals. The people had to avoid 
coughing and persons who did cough; the American, citizen had to 
enlist in the army, or save food, or give money, or leave his own 
business and help in the country's business; the pupils in school 
had to act as if they were voters and elect a ticket; the pupils in 
the composition class had to keep their pens in order, to notice their 
handwriting, and the appearance of the writing on the sheet of 
paper. 

There are many ways of "setting the problem" in the school- 
room, but the principle always remains the same. The problem 
must grow out of some interest which the children already have. 
In the case of the election the play interest was used, and the 
method of developing this play interest was dramatization. Many 
subjects such as civics, history, and literature lend themselves to 
dramatization. In the first and second illustrations the interest 
in good health and in patriotism is fundamental and wiU always 
appear in force as soon as these values are jeopardized. 

In the last illustration the interest in neatness was assumed to 
be present, though not effective. It was brought into action by a 
method of contrasting poor with good work and by holding attention 
upon the problem through questions. 

In helping to any solution of a problem the teacher must use 
suggestion. "Suggestion" means to come into the situation at the 
psychological moment and help out with a fact or a direction for 
further action, or a question to keep the problem in the foregroimd. 

Also the teacher uses indirect suggestion by exemplif)dng the 
ideals to be taught. It is not suflicient for a doctor to tell people 
not to cough in a crowd, when he disobeys his own instructions. A 
captain who orders his company "Forward!" and then runs away 
is not an example of bravery. A teacher who tries to teach neatness 
and scribbles upon the blackboard or is untidy in dress will not be 
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effective in her instruction. A teacher who tries to teach the facts 
about voting and is careless about the ''rules of the game" will not 
hold interest in the proceedings. 

One last point naust be made about the values to be taught. 
They are, generally speaking, of two types: (i) the specific values 
(usually intellectual), which the textbook furnishes; and (2) the 
generic values, which are ideals of conduct. 

The specific values of the textbooks are facts of geography, 
spelling, grammar, etc.; and methods of performing operations to 
understand or procure facts, as addition, parsing, reading, etc. 
The methods of teaching these values are already dealt with fully 
by many textbooks. 

At the same time the school is expected to teach many generic 
values. These are the ideals of conduct upon which himian progress 
depends — ^ideals of morality, of beauty, of health, of practical 
efficiency, and of good citizenship. The method of teaching 
generic values as well as the specific values of life is always the same. 
Every value is the solution of some problem. The problem must 
be a gentdne difficulty in an experience, and the value to be taught, 
be it the correct use of "seen" or the importance of truthfulness, 
must always be the means of overcoming the difficulty. 

The general principle then is that the value must be learned and 
used as the solution of a problem. The application of a general 
principle is always the difficult part of the program. It is of some 
assistance, however, to know how these ideals may be taught 
effectively. 

We have indicated the use of several methods in the setting of a 
problem, in the process of its solution, and in the appreciation of the 
value foimd as a solution. Direct and indirect suggestions in 
f;uiding the problem toward the desired value and in developing full 
appreciation of that value are the most useful and generally appli- 
cable of the methods to be employed. Contrasting the actual with 
the ideal is often of great advantage. Dramatization may some- 
times be employed to make the situation real in the life of the child. 
The child must, however, be led to feel his own problem, and to 
discover and use his own solution. 
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Some one has said, ''Tell me what a man reads and I will tell 
you what he is." Whether or not this statement be literally true, 
it remains a fact that the reading of an individual influences his 
general ideas on the subjects concerning which he reads. Even in 
political campaigns the spellbinder is rapidly giving place to the 
scientific advertiser. If what the adtdt reads strongly influences 
his thought and action, how much more must the reading of a 
plastic youth affect his thought and action. With the youth whose 
opportunities for securing a wide vocabtdary are decidedly limited 
by reason of an unlettered or un-American home the importance of 
the type of materials he reads becomes much greater. Communities 
are more and more becoming aware of this situation and are offering 
and extending opportimities to the youth of the land by means of 
public and school libraries. Are such opportunities appreciated 
by the younger generation ? In endeavoring to find the answer to 
this question a census was taken of the pupils of the Hibbing Six- 
Year High School. The census was obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire of twenty-three questions issued on March 21, 191 8, 
between the hours of 9:00 and 10:00 o'clock. Pupils were given 
fifteen minutes to answer, without consultation. The results from 
five of the questions are given herewith. A total of 639 pupils — 
271 boys and 368 girls — ^answered a part or all of the questionnaire. 

The community in which this high school is located is the center 
of the iron-mining industry of Minnesota, and as a consequence has 
a heavy foreign population. All English work in the school is 
affected by this feature of the community. Many homes use a 
foreign language at least part of the time. Table I shows the 
distribution of foreign languages among the homes from which the 
pupils come. 
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What does this table reveal ? Many things. Of the pupils, loi 
come from homes where Finnish is spoken, 8i children come from 
Swedish homes, 39 from Italian homes, 26 from Jewish homes, 12 
from Austrian homes, 10 from Slovenian homes, 10 from French 
homes, and 9 from Norwegian homes. Sixteen foreign tongues are 
mentioned. There is little doubt that the number of cases of homes 
in which a foreign language is used is understated rather than 
overstated. . Some pupils are diffident about the matter, especially 
if that language chances to be German, Austrian, or Bulgarian. 

Let us look at the table from another point of view. Out of 167 
seventh-graders, 89 come from foreign-speaking homes. Out of 
132 eighth-graders, 77 come from the same type of homes. Thus 
131 boys out of 271, and 176 girls out of 368, making a total of 307 
pupils out of 639 in this study, were under the influence of a foreign 
tongue at least a part of the time. Varied comments were made by 
those reporting. Some reports indicated that the foreign language 
was only spoken "sometimes." Other pupils reported that 
"parents spoke" the foreign language, while the children spoke 
EngUsh. Some reported that the foreign language was used, but 
that "sometimes" English was spoken. 

The gravity of the situation is seen when we consider that more 
than half of the seventh- and eighth-graders come from foreign- 
speaking homes, and when we further note that almost one-half of 
the entire group come from such homes. 

Is it not worth while to know whether or not the children from 
our American homes are reading the right sort of material ? Is it 
not much more worth while to know what sort of reading materials 
are coming into the hands of the child of the home which speaks and 
thinks in a foreign language ? Can we not help materially toward 
Americanization of the foreign home through the newspaper, 
magazine, or book with its truly American setting, which the child 
reads at school or takes home to read ? Certainly there is no more 
potent force in American thought than the daily newspaper. It 
speaks the thoughts of at least certain parts of the public in a 
vocabulary which its' readers can claim as their own. Otherwise 
they will repudiate the paper as not voicing their views. 
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Two questions were asked about the newspaper: first, "Do you 
read the daily papers regularly ?" and second, "What parts of the 
daily paper do you read ? " Every child had had access to at least 
one daily paper in the school library. The answers to the questions 
are shown in Table II. 

The answers were quite gratifying in that 231 boys, or 85 per 
cent of all the boys, and 295 girls, or more than 80 per cent of all 
the girls, reported that they read the daily paper regularly. Only 
6 boys and 14 girls reported that they did not read the paper, 8 
boys and 7 girls failed to answer, and 23 boys and 52 girls said that 
they "read none regularly." That the influence of the daily paper 
is reaching many foreign-speaking homes is readily proved, because 
from Table I we see that 307 out of 639, or 48 per cent of the pupils, 
come from foreign-speaking homes, whereas 526 out of 639, or more 
than 82 per cent of the pupils, read the daily regularly. Thus at 
least 34 per cent of the entire group come from homes that are at 
least partially foreign-speaking but read the American daily papers 
notwithstanding. 

The table also points out what parts of the paper are read and 
the respective popularity of each part. Many pupils enimierated a 
munber of different parts of the paper: 45 boys and 51 girls stated 
that they read "all" of the paper, 29 boys and 48 girls said they 
read " most parts," and 1 5 boys and 25 girls did not answer. " War 
news" was far in the lead, as shotdd be expected both from the 
emphasis given by the paper and from the local enthusiasm on the 
subject; 108 boys and 170 girls mentioned war news. "Range 
news" found devotees in 60 boys and 36 girls. "Locals" appealed 
to 20 boys and 53 girls. "Sports" were a favorite with boys, 53 
bo3rs and 4 girls expressing an interest in such items. Only one 
lonely boy from the eighth grade was candid enough to acknowledge 
an interest in the social colimm, and only 16 girls reported as regular 
readers of matters social. "Editorials" were named by 12 boys 
and 9 girls. "Front page" appealed to 53 boys and 69 girls. 
"Headlines," "comics," "jokes," etc., were each named by a few. 
One boy read "Stocks," another boy politics, and i boy and 5 girls 
enjoyed the advertisements. 
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Work with newspapers is being emphasized more than evErsince 
the issuing of this questionnaire. Boys especially are trying to keep 
abreast of what is doing. English teachers are finding that one of 
the biggest opportimities for their work lies in this direction* 
Actual study of the war by maps and daily papers has been estab- 
lished and will continue in a modified form after the war. Person- 
ally the writer feels that one of the fundamental requisites for good 
citizenship is education, and that that education which shall 
fimction for the highest quality of citizenship must have as one 6i 
its characteristics the habit of always reading the daily newspaper 
to keep in touch with what the nation and the world is doing day by 
day. The daily newspaper gives this information and gives it in 
the language that can be interpreted by the everyday reader. That 
pupil who becomes a habitual reader of the newspaper will become 
independent of the premasticated thought of the soap-box orator. 

The daily paper, however, has its limitations. It must give 
the news while it is yet news, and often before the events have 
really shown the true worth of happenings. Then, too, longer 
articles have little place in the daily. It is useless here to discourse 
further on the difference between the daily and the periodical. 
Sufi&ce it to say that each has its proper field, and that each serves 
much the same purpose in its own field. One question asked of the 
students was, "What magazines do you read regularly?" The 
results from the answers to this question are shown in Table III. 

The school has on its magazine racks the magazines which are 
starred. There are also a number of other magazines on the racks 
which are not mentioned by a single student. Some of the maga- 
zines which were not mentioned are of a technical nature and 
hence needed for reference. Some others are being dropped 
from our list because of a lack of interest on the part of the 
pupils. Of course many pupils read certain magazines occasionally. 
Such magazines are not reported in this study. The matter of 
deciding whether or not some of the periodicals here named shotdd 
be called magazines is avoided by simply giving wh^t the pupil 
gave. Seventy-four different publications were named. The 
nxmiber of pupils choosing each varied from i for a great many to 
160 for the Literary Digest. Cottier^ s Weekly had 74 regular readers, 
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the OuUook 64, Poptdar Mechanics 60, Saturday Evening Post 45, 
YautVs Companion 40, Ladies^ Home Journal 38, American 33, 
Leslie^s 32, American Boy 30, 5/. Nicholas 27, World's Work 
24, Delineator 23, Review of Reviews 19, Lf/!g 17, JFowan'j FTe^rW 
15, Pictorial Review 11, and all others 10 or less. 

Thirty of the magaziixes named are on our magazine racks; 
44 of those mentioned are not. The former were mentioned 682 
times, while the latter were mentioned only 231 times. Three of 
the latter group, Saturday Evening Post, Leslie's, and the American 
Boy, make up 107 or almost one-half of the total for the magazines 
which the school does not furnish. Since the issuing of this ques- 
tionnaire the Literary Digest has been introduced into the English 
classes for intensive study. In the Senior year much time is spent 
in a general study of magazines, and more or less of this work is 
carried on throughout all years. In the magazine, as in the daily, 
we feel that much of the best material for English and practical 
civics is to be found. A sunmiary of the results of this study is to 
be made available to the pupils for their further guidance in reading. 

In his recent book Methods of Teaching in High Schools Professor 
S. C. Parker says: 

One of the most important services the high school can perform is tx> 
introduce students to the writers of the best current fiction who will continue 
to be producers of such literature for five or ten years after the students in 
question have graduated from high school. If students are thus started to 
read worthy books by active contemporary authors while in school, they will 
be given a basis for selecting, from the overwhelming mass of new fiction which 
is being printed, those works which are admitted by many competent judges 
to be as good as any English fiction which was written in the past. Progressive 
teachers of English are interested in preparing reading lists which include such 
contemporary fiction to serve as guides to high-school students. 

The Hibbing schools have an exceptionally well-equipped library 
under the care of a trained librarian. The library work has become 
so heavy that an assistant is now necessary. The library is open 
from 8 : 00 a.m. until 5 : 00 p . m . , except for a half -hour at noon. Of 
course books may be checked out for outside reading. Book lists 
are posted in conspicuous places by the English teachers. All 
pupils are required to read at least some books which shall be chosen 
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from these lists. The intention is to direct the reading of pupils 
toward some writers who will appeal to them. 

One of the questions asked was, " What book that you have read 
do you like best ?" The answers to this query are here reported. 
All books that received more than two choices are shown in Table 
IV. Those books which were named by only one or two pupils 
are given later. 

Empey's Over the Top ranked first, being chosen by 19 boys and 
14 girls representing every grade in the school. Tom Sawyer was 
a close second, 21 boys and 9 girls naming it. The Call of the Wild 
received a total of 16 choices, and Little Women appealed to 14 girls 
of the lower years. One of the rather imexpected rankings was 
that of Walden, which was the favorite of i boy and 6 girls. We 
were also surprised that 8 of the uppercUss girls chose Jane Eyre, 
In looking over the table one can but be impressed by the fact that 
so many of the favorites are from the so-called worth-while books. 
The following books are actually studied in the classroom : Walden, 
The Man without a Country, Treasure Island, Silas Marner, and 
Ivanhoe, Apparently, for the pupils choosing these books, the 
English class work in literature had not all been drudgery. A total 
of 94 boys and 115 girls expressed no preference for any book. 
These pupils were fairly evenly distributed throughout the different 
years. In the answers 226 different books were named; 37 of these 
were named twice, 155 once, and the others the numbers of times 
shown above. 

The names of those chosen twice follow, the niunbers in par- 
enthesis representing the grades choosing: North of Fifty-three 
(11, 12), When a Man^s a Man (11), John Halifax, Gentleman 
(9, 11), Girl of the Limberlost (9, 11), Les Misirables (7, 11), The 
Crisis (10, 11), The Spy (9, 12), Zane Grey's romances (12), Old 
Curiosity Shop (10), "Little Colonel Series" (8, 10), Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine (7, 10), fairy stories (7, 10), Forest Runners (7, 
10), The Varmint (9, 10), Poe's tales (7, 9), The Girls at College (9), 
Private Peat (8, 9), Border Legion (7, 9), With a Yankee in the 
Trenches (7, 8),. Last of the Mohicans (8, 9), Penrod (8), Three in a 
Camp (7, 8), Story of My Life — ^Helen Keller (7, 8), Captains Cour- 
ageous (8), Jesse James (8), detective stories (8), Alger books (8, 9), 
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Kazan (7, 8), Bears of Blue River (8), Camp Fire Girls (7), Texas 
Blue Bonnet (7), Dandelion CoUage (7), MUe Miss (7), Sinking of 
the Steamskip ''Titanic'' (7), Mark Tidd (7). 

The books which were named but once were distributed as 
follows: 

Twelfth-grade girls : East Lynne^ Scott's works, Fanny Herself j 
'' Kj " Pride and Prejudice^ Bow of Orange Ribbony Spiritual Clinique, 
Story of Julia Page^ The Iron Woman, The Little Comrade, Tale of 
Two Cities. 

Twelfth-grade boys : Scarlet Letter. 

Eleventh-grade girls: The Moonstone, Julius Caesar, Adam's 
Garden, Seventeen, Vanity Fair, We Can't Have Everything, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Amateur Gentleman, Emma, Sense and Sensibility, Adam 
Bede, Louisa M. Alcott books. 

Eleventh-grade boys: Lady of the Lake, The Man Trail, Prisoner 
ofZenda, John Barleycorn, Rex Beach's books, A Hardy Norseman. 

Tenth-grade girls: Rhymes of a Red-Cross Man, Polly of the 
Hospital Staff, In Desert and Wilderness, Prudence of the Parsonage, 
Bride of Lammermoor, Harvester, Mother, Ann of Avonlea, Merchant 
of Venice, The Melting Pot, Soldiers of Fortune, Just David, Florence 
Nightingale, Darrell of the Blessed Isles, Elsie books, Enoch Arden, 
Lena Rivers, Girl at His Billet. 

Tenth-grade boys: Wolf Breed, The U.P. Trail, Boy Scouts of 
the Black Eagle Patrol, Real American in Romance, At Good Old 
Siwash, Biographies of Great Men, Desert Gold, The Prodigious 
Hickey, The Last of the Duanes, An Amazing Interlude, Swiss Family 
Robinson, Potash and Perlmutter. 

Ninth-grade girls: Open Boats, Martie the Unconquered, Grau- 
stark, Four Hundred, The Golden Silence, Calvary Alley, Little Men, 
Ramona, Dicken's works. Birth of a Nation, Winning of Barbara 
Worth, A Daughter of the Rich, The Maxwell Mystery, The Whistling 
Mother, Girl from Devonshire, Isabel Carlton, A Girl in Ten Thousand, 
The Fighting Men. 

Ninth-grade boys: Lives of great Americans, The Business 
Adventures of Billy Thong, The Fast Mail, Texan Scouts, Nan of 
Music Mountain, Peanut the Cub-Reporter, Rolf in the Woods, Under 
Cover, Garten Olaf, The Young Trailers, Boy Scout books. 
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Eighth-grade girls: Uncle Remus, Secret Garden, Lost in a 
Jungle, Hans Brinker, Booster School Boy, Dove in the Eaglets Nest. 

Eighth-grade boys: The Talisman, On the Trail of the Sioux, 
Boy Allies Under Two Flags, Cab and Caboose, Gretier the Strong, 
The Purple Sage, Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, Young 
Farmer, Boy's Life of Edison, White Fang, Balser and the Bears, 

Seventh-grade girls: Emmeline, Daddy Ijmg Legs, Dri and I, 
Peg o' the Ring, Uncle Sam's Secrets, Nicholas Nickleby, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, A Lieutenant under Washington, Molly Brown's Senior Days, 
Uncle Sam's Business, Longfellow's poems, In the Camp of Com- 
wallis. Three Colonial Boys, "Tomlinson Series," Black Beauty, 
Freckles, Lester's Luck, Kristy's Rainy Day Party, Three Marguerite 
Manforts, The Adopting of Rosa Marie, Cinder Pond, Patty at College, 
The Story of Betty, Washington's Young Aides,- Laddie, Children's 
Hour, Rebecca. 

Seventh-grade boys: On the Edge of the War Zone, The Wolf 
Hunters, The Fullback, Three Years in the Navy, Ambulance No. lo, 
The Two Spies, Silver Island of Chippewa, Lost Express, Four Great 
Americans, King Arthur, The Grip of Evil, Young Acrobat, On the 
War Path, Tales of the Great War, Boy Scouts of the Northern Wilds, 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Arabian Nights, Boy Scout's Handbook, 
Tom Swift, The Quest of the Fish-dogskin, Four American Inventors, 
Tecumseh's Braves, One Hundred Famous Americans. 

In going over the list chosen by the seventh- and eighth-graders, 
one finds many suggestions of American historical or biographical 
books. This is probably due to the fact that outside reading was 
being emphasized in the seventh- and eighth-grade history classes; 
in fact, extra credit was being given for such reading. The seventh- 
graders were especially enthusiastic over such reading at about the 
time this questionnaire was issued. According to Table I, 89 out of 
167 seventh-graders came from foreign-speaking homes. Is this 
interest in Americans and American life not an indication of the 
Americanization of the youth from those homes ? Is it not a sign 
of true progress that apparently none of the books chosen are of a 
nature to lead to the reign of aristocracy rather than of democracy ? 

Certain changes are taking place within the school because of 
this study. Earlier mention has been made of the extended use of 
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the daily newspaper and of the revision of the magazine list. In 
the matter of book lists there is to be a greater revision. Many 
books which have been chosen by the pupils were on teachers' 
book lists. Many worth-while books which were chosen were not 
on those lists. Several books were chosen which we do not want 
to put on those lists. Needless to say, we do plan to add the worth- 
while choices to the list. A greater change is contemplated, how- 
ever. It is planned to have pupils report either weekly or monthly, 
on a regular form, the books or parts of books which they have read 
during the week or month, and their impressions of the books. At 
the end of the year we shall then check these reports with our book 
lists and be ready to cast out "dead timber " from our lists, to place 
more emphasis on the reading of really good books which have been 
neglected, and to add not only "first-choice" books but any others 
which the pupils have really enjoyed and which are of such a nature 
as to warrant their addition. In this way we hope to secure a good 
working book list that will bring results because of its appeal to 
adolescents of our own immediate community and because of the 
genuine worth of the books of which it is composed. 

In conclusion, we repeat that in our opinion the habitual reading 
of the daily newspaper, the magazine, and good books is one of the 
surest sources of good English and at the same time is one of the 
greatest factors in developing a high type of citizenship among 
individuals coming from foreign as well as American homes. The 
school may well consider one of its greatest tasks to be the guidance 
of its pupils into proper reading habits. Such habits can be estab- 
lished through the teaching of the daily paper, the magazine, and 
the book list. The Report of the North Central A ssociation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for 191 8 offers much with regard to the use 
of the library for such work. 
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G. EUNICE MEERS 
North Ifigh School, Des Momes, Iowa 



Last year at the November meeting of the National Coimcil 
of Teachers of English, Miss Esse V. Hathaway read a history 
of the building of a course in English in the Des Moines schools. 
I have been asked to report prcigress in our work, especially in 
the literature course. The past year has been a hard one in which 
to arrive at any specific goal, for in Des Moines, as elsewhere, 
there have been unexpected interruptions. An enforced vacation 
of six weeks on account of Spanish influenza and all the sudden 
and necessary demands of war time have turned us away from our 
even line of Ufe. Nevertheless we feel that we have made some 
progress in the building of our course of study, though as yet we 
are working on the foundation of the structure. 

The old-time course in literature was astonishingly like some 
of our famous "patent medicines" — good for every ailment; and 
the results of taking such a course quite similar to the results of 
taking that old-time "cure-all." Some of the st\irdiest consti- 
tutions survived with no markedly bad effects, while some 
susceptible, sensitive natures— but why carry the figure farther ? 

The work of making specific aims in a literature course is not 
an easy matter. The field is so broad, the material so diversified, 
the people who work with it so different in their views of it, and 
the children who are led to it, into it, through it — choose your own 
preposition — so different in their needs that it is hard to say that 
this or that is our aim. The more specific the aim, the greater 
the probability of varied opinions. But this is the age of peace 
conferences, and miracles of agreement are sometimes reached. 

Most introductions to literature textbooks and classics sum- 
marize (usually for the benefit of the teacher and from the 

' Read before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, March 
X, 1919. 
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viewpoint of the teacher) the aims of that particular course. In 
general, these summaries are much alike. The aims are threefold: 
(a) to teach the pupil to read with intelligence; (b) to broaden 
his field of knowledge, and (c) to give him a greater appreciation 
of that formidable thing called "literature" — ^formidable to the 
boy or the girl because it has so little real pleasure in it, and 
because the joy in the story is tied hand and foot with such things 
as similes, metaphors, periodic sentences, and essential qualities 
of composition. Once upon a time I asked a wide-awake yoimg 
high-school girl if she knew anjrthing about the story oi Paradise Lost. 

"Story!" she ejaculated in amazement. "I didn't know it 
was a story!" Then she added hopefully, "But I can give you 
five of the best similes Milton uses in Book I." 

. I am not condemning the usual aims stated for the high-school 
classic. They are good, but they lack in definiteness. Just what 
shall be the method of procedure in teaching a boy to read Ben- 
jamin Franklin's Autobiography with intelligence ? Does it mean 
that he must look up religiously every word he does not know ? 
Or that he be able to explain every historical reference? Or 
that he have the ability to pick out the essential thought of each 
paragraph or section and make an outline? And how is that 
boy to be taught to appreciate the Autobiography as literatxire ? 
By finding the figures of speech and the loose or periodic sentences ? 
Perhaps! But if he studies it that way the chances are that he 
will never read it again of his own choice. So far as he is 
concerned the thing is drained dry, and dry it will be forever. 

In these days life, even at best, is most complex. Why should 
we add another complexity for the yoimg person of high-school 
age ? Why not simplify some of the puzzlies by having him look 
at them through the medium of a great expression ? Literature is 
a reflection of life. Each great work of art is a unit which in its 
entirety lays bare the principles governing it. Why cumber it 
then with details? The average pupil will need the big truth, 
and will remember that only. The exception, who wishes to make 
literature his life-work, will of his own accord study methods and 
devices for effectiveness. (Please remember, I am speaking of the 
literature course, not the composition course.) 
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Not long since, a prominent educator who was speaking to a 
group of English teachers classified all aims possible in their work 
imder some such headings as the following: (a) social — ^vocational, 
(b) personal — avocational, (c) moral — ^humanitarian. Then he left 
the subject as if the whole situation were forever solved. A yoimg 
and inexperienced teacher who S9.t near me exclaimed in dis- 
appointed perplexity to her companion, "Well, what does all 
that have to do with the Iliad? Or Poe's Tales? Just what 
am I to do with them ?" 

The lecturer's points were good. They were comprehensive. 
They covered practically every aim an English teacher could 
have, though they covered equally well every aim any teacher in 
any other subject might possibly have too. In fact, they were 
broad enough to be slighted altogether by some teacher who was 
particularly interested in metaphors and similes and who had no 
path marked out for the goal she was to reach. 

But why can such a path not be marked out ? Why could not 
a course be planned to train the pupil for those three dual phases 
of life? Undoubtedly many supervisors and leaders in English 
work are groping toward that end, but the secret of that perfect 
plan still eludes them. Just where is it best to emphasize the 
social-vocational needs, to make the boy and the girl think and 
plan for the place they will take in the community as workers? 
When and how can the English course develop the individuality 
of the boy and the girl and make them wise and independent in 
their choice of pleasures? How can their moral natures be so 
awakened that they will be decent^ agreeable, helpful citizens 
with whom to live? To do these things consistently, with no 
undue emphasis or neglect, is the great problem. But still far 
in the futxire seems that Utopian time when the ideal course in 
English will fit in as a perfect part of the perfect educational 
system. Until then we shall have to be content with piecework 
and trust to all-wise fate or Providence to weld the pieces into 
some sort of imity. I have no scheme or plan to offer for working 
out the entire course. It is of two or three specific lines of reading 
that I wish to speak today. 
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The first great aim in the literature course is a training for 
citizenship iff sl study of our national ideals embodied in the 
writings of our American authors, our race ideals as set forth by 
the great writers of Anglo-Saxon origin, our imiversal ideals as 
we find them in any great work of literary art. In a course in 
American literature such a training is comparatively easy, for 
American literature is so evidently a reflection of our history as a 
nation that it is not easy for the pupil to stray far from the back- 
groimd of his reading. The field of English literature is so much 
broader, the material so much more varied, that one has to keep 
his eye constantly on his goal, or he will stray into interesting 
though less important by-paths. 

The great world-war has made possible and necessary a very 
specific course in training for citizenship. There is such an abim- 
dance of reading-material that our greatest difficulty will be the 
selection of what is suitable. Last year we planned and used a 
course which proved interesting and helpful. It has had to be 
modified since the signing of the armistice and of course will have 
to be changed decidedly for next year. The time given to the 
work was limited to a few minutes of the regular recitation period 
several times a week. The material for the reading was taken 
from newspapers, magazines, and collections of patriotic speeches 
and addresses, such as the Forum of Democracy and Democracy 
Today. Sometimes the reading was done outside of class and 
reported to the group, and sometimes it was read to the class by 
a pupil or by the teacher or given in general discussion. As the 
course was primarily for a presentation of ideals technical English 
work was avoided. 

The plan had four divisions or steps: The first was a history 
of the world-war, the causes, and the countries involved. The 
pupil acquainted himself with such oft-recurring terms as 
''kultur," "aUies," "Central Powers," "Mittel Europa," and "the 
sick man of Europe." Suggested readings included Prussianism 
— Aims of the Germans in Their Own Words ("Red, White, and 
Blue Series"), "Now the War Has Come," by Winston ChurchiU, 
and "The Belgians' Plea to the President." The second step 
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covered America's entrance into the war, her preparation, and 
part. Some of the readings were "The Fag Day Address," "The 
Request for a Grant of Power," "A World League for Peace," 
and "The War Message" by Wilson, "Why We Are at War" 
by Lane, and "The Plain Dictates of Our Duty" by Asquith. 
The third step attempted to get at the meaning of "democracy" 
and something of its development in America: (a) our ancestors' 
idea of it as expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Preamble to the Constitution; (b) Washington's idea of it as 
explained by Cleveland's "Message of Washington"; (c) Lin- 
coln's idea in the "Gettjrsburg Address"; (d) our own idea told 
in the words of Wilson in "What Democracy Means Today." 
The last step, "Applied Democracy, or Responsible Citizenship," 
aimed to bring home to the individual the ideals expressed by our 
acknowledged leaders. A survey of specific work done in the 
Great War for democracy naturally led, first, to an acquaintance 
with the government measures, such as the draft, the conserva- 
tion efforts, training camps, control of great industries, and, 
secondly, to the particular duty of each citizen. The selections 
read were "Our Responsibilities as a Nation" by Roosevelt, 
"America First" and "The Duties of Citizenship" by Wilson, 
and "The Duties of the Citizen" by Elihu Root. 

The whole course linked up nicely with composition work of 
varied types, and the frequent compaigns for War Saving stamps 
and Liberty Loan bonds. It also suggested a most interesting 
"War Information Exhibit," which was planned and carried out 
by the English classes. 

Another phase of our reading-course which can be very defi- 
nitely guided is the vocational reading. In the Des Moines high 
schools we have a specific aim for each year, and it is required that 
every pupil read at least one book from a given list each semester. 
The methods of reporting vary. 

In recognition of the general idea that the ninth grade is usu- 
ally the period marked by a love of adventure and of the heroic 
an attempt has been made to reach the boys and girls by bringing 
to their notice remarkable instances of success past and present. 
From the biographies of successful men and women the pupil 
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may draw his conclusions as to traits of character necessary for 
success. Then he is asked to write his own autobiography as a 
preliminary step to self-analysis. He is usually amazed and rather 
serious when he is asked to sum up this self-analysis in two 
columns: the one, a list of his habits and traits that will help 
him to be successful in life; the other, a list of his habits and * 
qualities that will hinder him in attaining success. The suggested 
reading-list for this year includes: 

Boltoo: Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
Successful Women 
Leaders among Men 
Faxis: Winning Their Way 
Hale: Lights of Two Centuries 
Keller: The Story of My Life 

Lorimer: Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 
Marden: Getting On 

Pushing to the Front 

Winning Out 

Haw They Succeeded 

Talks with Great Workers 
McCabe: Great Fortunes and How They Were Made 
Meadowcroft: The Boy's Life of Edison 
Morris: Heroes of Progress in America 
Parton: Captains of Industry 
Stowe: Lives and Deeds of Self-made Men 

In the tenth grade the reading directs attention to the kinds 
of work open to men and to women and the opportunities of the 
various trades and professions. Occasional visits to the various 
industrial plants in his community and a little thoughtful obser- 
vation will soon lead the pupil to decide at least what he does 
noi wish to do. In the reading-list is a set of pamphlets giving 
the requirements, opportunities, and the places where the best 
courses are offered for the following trades and professions: medi- 
cine, agriculture, law, printing, engineering, masonry, iron and 
steel work, electricity, plmnbing, carpentry, architecture, and 
railroading. Other suggested books are: 

Bailey: The Country Life Movement 

Training of Farmers 
Bennett: Journalism for Women 
Lasalle and Wiley: Vocations for Girls 
McCullough: Engineering as a Prof ession 
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Reeves: Manual for Aspkantsfor a CommissioH in the U. S. Army 

Women's Educatumal and Industrial Union 

Vocation for the Trained Woman 
Maiden: Choosing a Career 
Mtknsterbeig: The Choice of a Vocation 
Parsons: Choosing a VocaUan 

In the eleventh grade emphasis is put upon college oppor- 
tunities and vocational ethics. With the idea fresh in his mind 
from his tenth year's reading that he does not wish to be an 
untrained worker in a ''blind-alley" job the pupil naturally turns 
his thought to possibilities of training. For what? Why? Money? 
Fame ? That will be the motive first, but soon will come a new 
idea — ^that the well-trained man or woman can be of service to 
the world. Here is a good place to look about to see what men 
and women and firms are most sucessful. What ones? Why, 
those that have won the confidence of the public and that serve 
best. Some of the books to be read at this time are: 

Cooper: Why Go to CoUege? 

Crawford: The Girl in America and the InstiMions Which Make Her 

WhalSheJs 
Hyde: The College Man and the College Woman 
Maiden: The Exceptional Em^oyee 

Training for Efficiency 

The Young Man Entering Business 
Palmer: Why Go to CoUege? (Girls) 
Roosevelt: A Square Deal 
Stockwell: Essential Elements of Business Character 

Working One's Way through CoUege 
Yale University: Morals in Modem Business 

The theme for the twelfth grade is social and dvic ethics. 
The time for graduation is nearing. The boy and girl are either 
going out into the business world or into further training. Most of 
them have decided what kind of work they are going to do in life. 
But is business the end and aim of all training, or is there more 
to life than that? Surely a man must be a helpful, agreeable 
person in the home, in the neighborhood, in the city, in the nation. 
He must understand "how the other half lives" and be ready 
to help as his larger opportunities give chance. He must be a 
good citizen — 2l good American! Some helpful books for the 
student in the twelfth grade are: 
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Addams: The Spirit of Youih and the City Streets 

GuHck: The Efficient lAfe 

Babson: The PiOure of the Working Classes 

Riis: The Making of an American 

Taft: Four Aspects of Cine Duty 

Seiner: On the Trail of the Immigrant 

VanDs^e: The Spirit of America 

Beveridge: Work and Habits 

Jordan: The Nation's Need of Men 

Richmond: The Good Neighbor in the Modem City 

The whole vocational reading-plan fits in easily and conven- 
iently with the conoiposition course and may be the source of some 
most interesting work in that line. 

I have said nothing so far of pleasure as a specific aim in the 
literature course. That ought to be an inseparable part of it, 
and with pleasure comes appreciation. Nor have I given acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of technical English as a particular aim for 
the literature course. That, it seems to me, should be left largely 
to the work in composition, though one should not avoid seeing 
or mentioning devices for effectiveness if an understanding of those 
devices will help to make clear the meaning of the speech, essay, 
poem, or story under consideration. To enlarge one's store of 
knowledge is the inevitable result, not an aim, of the reading- 
course. That knowledge, if gathered for some definite purpose 
and directed to some worthy objective, is valuable. Otherwise 
it is useless lumber. A literature course made up of miscellaneous 
readings (I do not see how it can properly be called a course imder 
such drciunstances) is like an old-fashioned patchwork quilt. It 
takes a lot of time to get it done, and the result is far from beau- 
tiful. I never look upon a ''crazy-quilt," but that I am at once 
seized with a panicky, dizzy feeling — 2l "brainstorm" as it were. 
The patchwork literature course affects me in the same Way. Self- 
preservation impels flight from either. Every semester's work 
should have a definite aim and should be an integral part of the 
year's work. The work of the year should be a block in the 
symmetrical structure of the foxir or five years. Then the pupil 
who has taken the course will have learned to think. And is not 
power to think really the aim and end of education ? 



"BASEBALL" ENGLISH 



SARAH McLean MULLEN 
Lincoln High School, Loa Angeles, Califomia 



To make English alive and interesting in its application to 
daily needs is the constant problem of the English teacher. To 
stimulate the ordinary student to a recognition of the necessity 
of mastering this most important branch of high-school work is 
a constant struggle, so diversified is the material to be covered 
and, in many cases, so abstract. But to arouse the motor-minded 
lad, who is all for sports and manual work, if he likes any work 
at all, the study of English must be made most alluring. 

If my own experience is worth anything I wish to pass it on 
for the benefit of the teachers who have to deal with this type 
of lad in every high school of America. How to make him like 
English for its own sake ? 

A few terms ago I was placed in charge of a class of twenty- 
five boys chosen from the first three terms of high school, all of 
whom had failed at least once; the nmjority, two and three times; 
and one who had the distinction of having failed four times, twice 
in Bq and twice in A9, after which he had been given the 
opportimity to try a completely different course and different 
teachers. 

What was to be done ? Here were boys, not stupid, who were 
rapidly acquiring the habit of failure and acquiring with that 
also the dislike of English and the aversion to reading which 
prophesied faQure in other subjects as well. 

My first assignment won the nickname which this class gained 
in the school, "The Baseball Class" — though on the official program 
it was known as "The Opportimity Class in English," promising 
to those students who did excellent work a blotting out of the old 
record with a passing grade and an additional grade in the present 
term's work — for I chose Reach's or Spalding's Rules of Baseball 
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as our official textbook. There was no difficulty about each 
student providing himself with a textbook; the difficulty lay in 
preventing him from reading it all for one assignment. 

Then we carefully went through the book, reciting from a 
different section each day, never with the book open (it was not 
necessary), reproducing orally and in writing. Sometimes elabo- 
rate board drawings were made of the field and its distances 
marked. The ones with the most acciurate knowledge were 
appointed assistants to the gymnasium teacher, with the special 
privilege of fifteen minutes off class period twice a week to mark 
the fields for the regular team. 

The section on equipment was supplemented by displays from 
sporting-houses of their basebaU supplies. Their relative merits 
were discussed with great discrimination. Could those bo)^ be 
made to talk in class ? They could not keep still. Each day more 
exacting demands were made by the teacher in regard to posture, 
pronunciation, complete sentences, topic sentences, development 
by comparison, by contrast, by details of proof, etc., until the boys 
had mastered more principles of exposition than they had ever 
imagined to exist in a textbook. 

When the section on rules for play was reached the lesson 
was assigned carefully, the rules read even more carefully, and the 
value of words discussed. Definitions were assigned for outside 
study work. For class recitation, however, problems in possible 
plays and situations were given, one after another, and the boys 
were required to determine what the play should be and what 
points or errors should be scored. Thus the necessity for accurate 
study of meanings was instilled. 

After the textbook was exhausted the boys were asked to write 
a newspaper account of a local ball game, complete with an official 
scoresheet. And when the principles of a n/ewspaper story had 
been thoroughly discussed and digested an assignment was made 
of a story with a plot based upon a baseb^ game. 

Letters were written, both business and personal, with base- 
ball as their keynote. Arrangements for games, protests to league 
officials, requests for information, accounts of games, all furnished 
material. 
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Last of all was added the account of the initial game of the 
league from various viewpoints: that of an old man whose boy 
was pitching his first big-league game, of a girl who knew nothing 
of the game, of a small boy with a volume of slang expressions 
viewing the game from the fence, of a policeman on duty, and of 
the umpire relating the results afterward. 

Thus the principles of different types of literatiure were taken 
up and discussed, various phases were studied, and the results 
corrected or edited in dass whenever possible. 

Of course a great many exercises in punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and correct usage had to be given. These were almost all 
done at the blackboard, for two reasons: First, these boys, being 
motor-minded, could work better on large areas; thus the black- 
board had an advantage over paper and provided them with an 
outlet for physical energy. Second, it made the correction of 
mistakes an exercise for all, not a ^Hest of the teacher's ability 
to discover the errors and decorate them with red ink." This I 
found had been the boys' notion of correction in their former 
classes. 

To keep their interest alive I watched the boys closely and, 
like the wise mother of today who has learned that * 'don't" is 
not half so valuable as a diversion of attention to something worth 
while, long before the boys of themselves were tired of baseball 
I began reading good short stories to them, commenting very little 
at first on their good qualities. They were very alert to an}^thing 
that soxmded like preaching. Sometimes the story was completed 
in class, but more often I contrived to stop with the ringing of the 
bell at the most exciting point of the story with the remark, "Will 
one of you boys take this back to the library so that it will be 
ready for circulation?" The whole dass often volimteered, for 
usually the volxmteer would be allowed to take the book out 
immediatdy. 

Thus they were introduced to O. Henry, Kipling, De Maupas- 
sant, Richard Harding Davis, Foe, Biuroughs, Mills, and Dr. 
Grenfell (supplemented with photographs and trophies from the 
Arctic). All were short-story writers, as you may see at a glance, 
but these boys were not ready for long-continued discourses even 
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in fiction. They had not learned to read with that steady 
concentration and silent enjoyment that marks the student. 

The newspaper was introduced into the class and current 
events given as practice in public speaking. Finally the subject 
of ^'Abolition of Billboards" became so insistent in its repetition 
for discussion that a debate was organized and the final teams 
chosen by competition. 

The reward of the year was a visit to a film production of a 
famous classic, and this resulted in the production of a complete 
scenario of The Chief Operator y by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, which 
the bojrs worked out in detail. 

At the end of the semester I realized that in no other dass had 
I covered so large a variety of material or succeeded so well in 
reaching the individuals. 

The record of the bojrs is in itself a vindication of this radical 
break in the system of English instruction. Every boy in that 
dass, it is needless to state, passed, all but three making suffi- 
dently high grades to warrant the name ^'Opportunity." Since 
that time only one has dropped bdow grade. He failed in work 
based on classic myths but made good when given American 
speeches in the same term. They have not alwajrs made recom- 
mended grades, it is true, but they no longer fail, and most of 
them are now well known to the school librarian as ^'regulars" 
and to all the school as authorities on baseball. 

I have been asked at the English Association meetings if any 
teacher could do this? The answer is obvious: It is not likely 
that every English teacher knows baseball as well as English, 
but in every high school there is a teacher who does know as well 
as English some one thing which may be used as a common 
ground on which to meet such boys. 
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MARGARET McLAUGHLIN 
Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis, Missouri 



Formal, or technical, and functional grammar are difficult of 
definition because each includes a body of knowledge, or content, 
and a method of teaching that content. Grammar has been 
defined as ''the science that treats of the principles that govern 
the correct use of language"; also as ''the art of speaking and 
writing a language correctly. '^ We may say that formal grammar 
and fimctional grammar differ in a way indicated by these two 
definitions. We are teaching grammar as formal or functional 
according as we teach it from the science or the art side. This, 
however, is not sufficiently distinctive. The two differ specifically 
in (i) purpose, (2) content, (3) method. 

1. Purpose. — ^Those who advocate formal grammar teach it as 
the science of language, making its bearing upon correctness of 
speech incidental. They teach it primarily for the sake of the 
mental training; hence they declare themselves, in this regard 
at least, advocates of formal discipline. The purpose of functional 
granunar, as indicated by the name, is correction of speech. 

2. Content . — Since teachers who advocate formal grammar have 
the disciplining of the mind as their primary aim, they select 
content accordingly. Believing that the mind is trained by the 
study of a science in proportion as that science is logical and 
complete, they favor strongly the English grammar of the past, 
which was fashioned largely after the Latin grammar. As the 
Latin language is highly inflected its grammar is made up of a 
larger body of facts, rules, and principles than is English grammar. 
Om: language is analytic, having only a few inflections that stOl 
persist. The fine appearance that English grammar has been 
able to make as a science is due to its having been fashioned after 
the Latin grammar — ^not only fashioned after it, but translated 
from it. Those who wish to teach formal grammar wish to retain 
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this large mass of Latinized material. They are influenced in 
this desire by their purpose. If the study of the science of lan- 
guage disciplines the mind — ^as in their opinion it does — ^the more 
considerable the body of the science, in reason, the greater the 
discipline derived from the study. This accounts for the fact 
that the advocates of formal grammar prefer the grammar of a 
highly inflected language. Those who advocate functional gram- 
mar wish to teach only such facts and principles as apply to Eng- 
lish. Indeed they go farther and say that formal grammar, 
properly taught, is a reflective study of language, that pupils in 
the grades have reached a stage of maturity that makes profitable 
a study, not of all the facts and principles of English, but only 
of such facts and principles as are necessary in daily speech, and 
that the finer points of our language have no place in a grammar 
intended for the grades. It follows then that the content of 
functional grammar is much simpler than the content of formal 
grammar. The fulness of the content of the latter is shown in 
the case of nouns, noims being declined with as much care in all 
three cases as if they had three different forms instead of two, 
one for the nominative and objective and one for the possessive. 
This is done in spite of the fact that the possessive is the only 
case of noims that gives trouble. 

3. Method. — Functional grammar usually differs from formal 
as much in method as in purpose and content, though this is not 
necessarily true. The teacher of fxmctional grammar tries all 
the time to impress upon her pupils that their speech must be 
governed by the laws of good usage, and that they have been 
applying these laws since they began to speak. She helps the 
pupils evolve these laws from their own speaking and writing, and 
shows them how to become more discriminating in the correction 
of their own errors. Functional grammar demands that the child's 
time and energy be given to the study and application of those 
facts of grammar that will make him a better writer and speaker. 

The statement above made, that functional grammar usually 
differs from formal grammar as much in method as in purpose 
and content, may lead one astray. As a matter of fact one lesson 
of a series might be the same in formal and fimctional teaching. 
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Take this example: A teacher is introducing her pupils to the 
comparison of adjectives. By the use of material with which the 
pupils are familiar the teacher has them reach the generalization 
that when we compare two persons or things we add er to the 
adjective or use more with it; when we compare three or more 
persons or things, we add est to the adjective or use most with it. 
These grammatical facts are drawn from the pupils by means 
of an inductive lesson. Then these facts are fixed by application 
to various sentences, so that a rule that the pupils have been 
following instinctively perhaps is brought into their consciousness 
and held there. So far this inductive lesson may be a part of 
either functional or formal grammar. However, the use that is 
made of the generalization reached through- this inductive lesson 
is different in the two cases. The formal-grammar teacher feds 
that she has already derived the chief good from the lesson, as 
the children have had a certain amoimt of mental training in the 
process. She may make a further use of the generalization or 
she may not. The functional-grammar teacher, on the other 
hand, is now just ready to use the material the children have 
brought into their consciousness. Every mistake they make in 
the comparison of adjectives is a problem to be referred to the 
class for solution. A functional-grammar teacher may introduce 
her rules by induction or by deduction, but the chances are that 
she sees that the former will produce much better results, as it 
gives the child a proprietary interest in the rule that he can never 
have through deductive teaching. Inductive teaching is much 
more likely to be used by the teacher of functional grammar than 
by the teacher of formal grammar. This is due to the difference 
in the piupose of the two teachers. 

The question of importance for us is. What will be the results 
when formal grammar is supplanted by functional grammar in 
our grade schools? There will be many results, all good, the 
following being perhaps the most important: On the part of 
textbook writer and of teacher there will be a clearer definition of 
purpose, a wiser choice of content, and a further rationalization 
of method; for the pupil of the grades grammar will become a 
vital and interesting subject. 
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A "NOVEL" PARTY 

Eaxly this spring I gave a ''Novel" Party to a group of high-school 
seniors at the end of a quarter spent in studying the novel. We had 
read together and discussed in class: Silas Mamer, Cranjordy and 
Margaret Sherwood's The Worn Doorstep; and we knew fairly well 
through oral reports about twenty others which had been outside 
reading for the group during the quarter. 

The invitations asked each to come as a well-known character in 
one of the three books,which we knew intimately; and^ to avoid con- 
fusion and repetition, indicated which character each was to repre- 
sent. They imderstood also that I was to be the Widow Forrester 
(of Cranford) and that this would be the usual annual celebration of 
my wedding anniversary. 

They were enthusiastic from the moment they received their invita- 
tions. Many of them re-read the books from cover to cover to get 
suggestions for their costiunes, manners, and conversation; the town 
was scoured for old-fashioned bonnets, waistcoats, reticules, high-top 
boots, and the like; they spent hours, I presume, in making their secret 
I»:eparations — ^for no one knew whom the others were to represent. 

It was a most unusual company that I greeted at the door — ^for 
they even wore appropriate outer garments; and from the first greeting 
to the last goodbye, no one forgot his own character, mine, or anybody 
else's. So well were they costumed that I should have recognized each, 
at once, even had I not known beforehand. Nancy and Priscilla 
Lammeter wore their gray party dresses with coral beads and "ear 
droppers"; Godfrey Cass was in evening dress — ^with a swallow-tailed 
coat and dancing pimips; Mr. Crackenthorp wore clerical garb and the 
conspicuous stock; anyone would have known kindly, bustling Dolly 
Winthrop; Eppie wore her wedding dress — ^white with the "tiny sprig" 
of pink, and near her was Aaron Winthrop, very bashful and very much 
dressed up. Miss Pole, Miss Matty, Miss Jenk3ais, Mrs. Jamie^n, 
and Miss Betsy Barker were all outrageously gowned; Dr. Hoggins 
wore his creaking boots and had such an odor of drugs in his clothes 
that we could hardly sit near him. Signor Brunoni wore his yellow 
turban; Peter Jenkyns as "Aga" attracted all the ladies by his Indian 
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costume. The Worn Doorstep group was small but made up of very 
interesting personages. The heroine, the American girl, came dressed 
in her gardening clothes; Peter Snell had an empty sleeve and wore 
his German Iron Cross — and surprised us all by carrying a basket in 
which he had a ''Belgian baby"; Madge, his wife, was never far from 
him, flourishing her broom. Marie and Henri, the Belgian lovers, 
were timid and very "bride-and-groomy" in appearance. Atom, the 
kitten (the smallest girl in the class), frisked about with astonishing 
whiskers and a remarkable tail; Don, the dog, and Puck, the pony, 
also enjoyed the humans' party. 

After the introductions and a very merry half-hour spent in getting 
acquainted, the ''novel" games began. First, to start things going, 
we drew slips of papers on which were written topics for a three-minute 
conversation and the name of the partner to share it. Dr. Kimble 
and Miss Deborah Jenkyns discussed "Whist and Preference"; Miss 
Pole and Priscilla Lammeter, "Husbands"; Silas Mamer and Miss 
Matty, "The Rearing of Children"; Mr. Holbrook and the heroine of 
The Worn Doorstep, "Tenn3rson's Poetry"; and so on. The discussions 
were animated, and as far as I could see, not one of them lost his own 
characteristic attitude. 

Then Peter Snell and Peter Jenkyns chose sides for a game of 
charades on the names of authors whose novels we had read in this 
class: Helen Hunt Jackson, Henry Sydnor Harrison, Jack London, 
Winston Churchill, Alfred Ollivant, Sir James Barry, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Hamlin Garland. Some of them were very clever 
indeed. 

The third game was called "A Novel Romance." They copied 
the story as I dictated it, imderstanding that the blanks were to be 
filled with the titles of novels we knew together through our study — 
all of them and no others. Here it is: 

Once upon a time there lived in a far distant country a beautiful 

English girl named (Loma Doone). Many suitors sought her 

hand. Among them were a dashing young Quaker (Hugh 

Wynne); a self-made man who had had a roiserable childhood 

(Oliver Twist) ; a straight young army man who was called (The 

Captain of the Grey Horse Troop); an egoist in whom there were 

many fine qualities (Queed); a young Englishman (David 

Copperfield), who had already had one sentimental love affair with a 

certain Dora; and a southerner with a drawl who called himself 

(The Virginian). With such a gallant following, who wouldn't find 
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difficulty in making the all-important decision I Finally she chose 

(The Virginian) who never disclosed his real name. 

Then came the excitement of getting her ''hope chest" ready. 

She engaged a weaver of some repute (Silas Mamer) who made 

all linens. A beautiful yoimg Italian girl (Romola) embroidered 

every piece with (A Scarlet Letter). 

They were married one June day by (The Little Minister). 

Two of their Indian friends (Ramona) and (The Last of 

the Mohicans) were the only guests. Immediately after the ceremony, 

they answered (The Call of the Wild) and with their faithful 

dog (Bob, Son of Battle) they went to the mountains for a long 

honeymoon. 

On their return they moved to the quaint little town of 

(Cranford), where they had bought a fanbous old house called 

(The House of Seven Gables). It was indeed a hard task to get the 

old house ready for occupancy, but a very capable Englishman 

(Mr. Britling Sees It Through). He engaged a capable young English 
woman (Jane Ejnre), who had formerly been a governess, to super- 
intend the cleaning and decorating, and she laughingly said that she 
had polished even (The Inside of the Cup). A worthy carpen- 
ter (Adam Bede) was engaged to repair (The Worn 

Doorstep). 

The happy pair surroimded by their many friends lived in 

(Cranford) until the end of their lives, so this cannot be called 

(A Tale of Two Cities). 

At this point in the evening refreshments were served in Mrs. 
Forrester^s best style. One may have suspected from the refreshments 
served by the Cranfordians that they, too, knew a Hoover. At this 
party, there was cowsUp wine (fruit punch with flowers which resembled 
cowslips floating aroimd on top) and seed cakes (raisin and carraway 
seed cookies). The little maid Jenny, one of my friends pressed into 
service, assisted and entertained the company with yams about the 
headless woman who frequents our lane. 

Then came the final game. Each group withdrew to a quiet comer 
where they planned the pantomime of a scene or incident in their story. 
The Silas Mamer group presented the first picture in Part Two, in 
which nearly all of the characters are seen coming from church. The 
Cranfordians gave a clever presentation of the first performance of 
Signor Brunoni in the Hall. The Worn Doorstep group gave a typical 
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garden scene in which the entire household of ''The Little House" 
had a part. 

The most remarkable success of the party was that each ''kept 
his character" and apparently never lost sight of anybody else's. Dr. 
Hoggins never forgot to talk a tone louder than anyone else and to 
say "A fig for his heels" when one of the Cranford ladies was near; 
Mrs. Crackenthorp made guinea-pig noises all evening; Aga Jenk3ms 
sat cross-legged on the floor and mystified Miss Pole and Mrs. Jamieson 
with his yams about India; he played jokes on everybody but "little 
Matty," as he never failed to call her. Miss Pole told m3rsterious tales 
behind her fan, with eloquent raising of her eyebrows; Dolly Winthrop's 
"Lord help 'em" was frequently heard; Priscilla harangued on her 
views of mankind and explained how to make cheese and meat pies; 
Miss Jenkyns had a volume' of Samuel Johnson from which she read 
frequently to anyone whom she could torture for a few minutes; Mr. 
Holbrook and dear Miss Matty had long conversations about the past 
and also about his trip to Paris; and never did any one forget that 
Mrs. Forrester was slightly deaf I 

Perhaps you can see that no one had a better time than the hostess. 

It seemed like really meeting in actual life these dear old friends; and 

I'm siure that my high-school yoimgsters know and like them better 

than they did before. They seemed to share the keen regret I felt 

when I said goodnight to each, heard him say, "Many happy returns 

of the day, Mrs. Forrester," and saw him vanish into the story-book 

world again. 

Rae Blancharo 
State High School or Inoustsial Arts 

GsEELEY, Colorado 



EDITORIAL 



With a single exception the annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been held in Chicago. The 
T B to Ninth Annual Meeting will be held in Boston. A 
TO noston ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ necessary on the part of many 

who have been present at ahnost all of the previous meetings. 
This effort was made when the Council met in New York and it 
should be made this year. 

The Coimcil is and always has been representative. Its actual 
membership is distributed throughout the states. The papers 
and addresses given before it reflect the views and practices of 
progressive teachers in all sections. The Council is a clearing- 
house. It speaks for the country. 

Not the smallest value of the annual meeting is the opportunity 
afforded the individual to meet his colleagues from various states. 
Alabama exchanges notes with Indiana and New York. Friend- 
ships are cemented and a feeling of confidence and solidarity 
developed. 

The meeting in Boston will provide opportunity for xmusual 
contacts. New England does not travel and has not been largely 
represented in the annual conventions, not even when the gathering 
was centered in New York City. Nevertheless the New England 
membership has always been large, and this year New England 
will be on hand. Boston is host. The leaders are active. The 
school authorities are co-operating and will urge EngHsh teachers 
to attend. Some of the most thoughtful and stimulating of the 
school and college teachers of the East will contribute to the 
program. The opportunity for exchange of ideas is exceptional 
and must not be missed. 

Elsewhere in these colunms will be found a forecast of the 

topics and speakers arranged for. The live topics of the times, 

it will be seen, are to the fore. Effort to reach the meeting place 

will be doubly repaid. Let the friends of good English-teaching 

rally in Boston. 
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THE BOSTON MEETING 

As already announced, the ninth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will be held in Boston, November 24-26. 
The principal programs will be given in the lecture-room of the Boston 
Public Library. Rooms for section meetings will be provided in the 
Business Administration Building of Boston University. Headquarters 
will be established at the Brunswick Hotel, on the north side of Copley 
Square. Other hotels^ in the vicinity are the Victoria, the Vendome, 
the Copley Square, the Oxford, the Lexington, the Westminster, and 
the Copley Plaza. Comfortable rooms can also be secured at the Hotel 
Bellevue and at the Touraine. Prices for rooms range from $2 . 50 to 

$6 .00 a day in accordance with the location of the room and conven- 

< 

iences provided. Those who contemplate attending the meeting should 
make reservations about the last week in October. 

The program of the meeting will be arranged in general as follows: 
Monday forenoon, a conference on the supervision of English teaching; 
Monday afternoon, a general session with addresses by President 
Thomas, Professor Lrving Babbitt, of Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan; Tuesday forenoon, a 
general session will be held at which there will be addresses on the 
articulation of school and college by Professor Henry S. Canby, of 
Yale University, and Miss Enmia Breck, of the University School in 
Oakland, California. A third paper, on the progress of the library 
movement in the United States, will be read by Miss Mary E. Hall, 
of the Girls' High School in Brooklyn, New York. Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to section meetings with chairmen as follows: 
the college section, Professor Ashley H. Thomdike, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; high-school section, A. B. Sias, West High School, Rochester, 
New York; teacher-training section, Charles S. Thomas, of the 
Cleveland Normal School; the section on extension teaching, Mr. Percy 
W. Long, of the State Department of Education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; library section, Miss Martha Pritchard, of the State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. The annual dinner will be held on 
Tuesday evening. The principal addresses will probably be pven by 
Professor Bliss Perry, of Harvard University, on the subject of American 
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speech, and Franklin H. Sargent, of New York City, on the training of 
actors. Wednesday morning will be devoted to formal reports from 
the standing committees of the Coimcil, and Wednesday afternoon to 
the meetings of important committees. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the section meetings and in the later sessions of the Council 
will be the place of objective measures of attainment, reading for students 
in vocational English, essentials in grammar and rhetoric, the organiza- 
tion of "good English clubs," the es^tension of the work of the New 
England Association into definite districts, lists of plays suitable for use 
in schools and colleges, the • humanistic Ph.D. degree, and specific 
objectives in the work in reading and literature. 

It is hoped that the return of peace may make possible a normal 
attendance. The Coimcil has been noteworthy for the representative 
character of its annual gatherings. As a rule more than half the states 
of the Union are represented. The large attendance from the Middle 
West and .even from the Far West at the convention in New York 
occasioned much conmient. Without doubt all friends of the Council 
will rally to its support in these days of great opportimity and will see 
that the East, the West, and the South mingle freely in the first con- 
vention held in Boston. A warm welcome from the brethren in New 
England is assured. 

READINGS IN EXPOSITION 

The following list of readings to accompany the paper on "The 
Value of Jomnal and Letter Writing as an Introduction to a Freshman 
Course in Exposition Writing," by Mrs. Helen B. Magee, in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Journal, was received too late to be published with 
the article and is here added for the convenience of those who may wish 
to carry out the ideas suggested by the writer: 

Fleming, Marjorie Diary and Letters (edited by MacBean 

and Brown) 
Winslow, Anna Green Diary and Letters 

Pepys Diary 

Austin, Jane Letters 

Carlyle, Jane Welsh Letters 

Chesterfield, the Fourth Earl of Letters to His Son 

. Delany, Mary G. Autobiography and Correspondence of 

Mrs, Delany 

Hazlitt , W. C. Letters of Charles Lamb 

Stevenson, R. L. Vailima Letters 

The House on the Mame 

Lockwood and Kelly Specimen Letters (Henry Holt) 

Lucas, E. V. The Gentlest Art 
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THE PERIODICALS 

AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM POR AMERICA 

In Educaiional Foundations for September appears an important 
article by Superintendent Frank P. Spaulding, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
was first printed as one of the docimients issued by the Educational 
Commission of the American Expeditionary Forces in Beaimne, France. 
The article is entitled "Educate America: A Complete After-the-War 
Program for the Advancement of Public Education." After setting 
forth the necessity of a new and comprehensive educational program 
for the coimtry, the author sets up three definite educational objectives: 
first, essential elementary knowledge, training, and discipline; second, 
occupational efficiency; third, civic responsibility. Concerning the 
first objective we are told that details are not necessary, inasmuch as 
everyone imderstands perfectly what is included in essential elementary 
knowledge, training, and discipline. From the few details given it is 
apparent that the writer has a broad point of view and includes in his 
scheme health-training, appreciation of art, and moral development, 
as well as the ordinary school skills and knowledges. The first objective 
is re^rded as the indispensable basis of the other two and provides a 
preliminary training for both. In order to insure this training a school 
year of thirty-six weeks must be provided for; all pupils must remain 
in school at least imtil the age of twelve; standards of efficiency must 
be enforced in the case of both private and public schools; and teachers 
must be adequately trained and paid. 

The pursuit of the second and third objectives, occupational efficiency 
and civic responsibility, should be simultaneous and should immediately 
follow the attainment of the first objective. To make this possible two 
types of secondary schools will be necessary, namely, required full-time 
and continuation schools. In addition to these, moreover, there should 
be, according to Superintendent Spaulding, national civic institutes 
providing a full twelve-month of instruction, discipline, and training, 
to be carried on directly under the auspices of the national government. 
For this year of training all male youth of the land except those incapaci- 
tated should be mobilized by a complete draft carried out by the War 
Department. The whole purpose of this year of government control 
and direction should be educational in the broadest sense. Every 
student should be required to devote one-third to one-half of this time 
to exercises for physical development and to military training. The 
curriciila for these centers should be prepared jointly by the Education 
and War Departments of the government. Finally, state universities 
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should be amply equipped to provide advanced educational opportunity 
for those willing and able to avail themselves of it. 

One of the first tasks of the new program should be that of the 
removal of illiteracy. The records show that of the 1,552,256 men 
examined in the draft army, 386,196, or practically one-fourth, were 
foimd to be illiterate. So long as America is subject to large tides of 
annual immigration there will continue to be a large problem of adult 
elementary education. The estimated cost of such a program, exclusive 
of the national dvic institutes, would probably be two and one-half 
billion dollars. In order to meet this cost education must necessarily 
be made a national concern. This means the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education in the national government, a department which 
shall be on a par with all other state departments, having a secretary 
at its head who is a member of the president's cabinet. 

The far-reaching importance of Superintendent Spaulding's "pro- 
gram" will be evident at a glance. It deserves much careful study and 
discussion and will doubtless receive it. 

ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 

In the same number of Educational Foundations appears a brief 
summary of an address delivered by James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during the recent summer session on the 
topic, " Organization of Teachers. " Dean Russell lays down the follow- 
ing principles upon which all such organizations should be foimded: 
(i) " Every teacher in the organization must be 100 per cent American. " 
(2) "The work of the teacher must be professional in character and 
honestly performed." (3) "The teacher who is a faithful servant is 
worthy of his hire." (4) "The organization must be honest and straight- 
forward in its dealings with the public. " (5) " The organization should 
co-operate with every other group of citizens for the promotion of the 
public good and should avoid entangling alliances with anyone. " The 
lafit principle. Dean Russell thinks, is opposed to the entanglement of 
teachers' associations with labor organizations. The teachers' organiza- 
tion should take as its slogan, "Friends with all, but allies of none. " 

THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The high schools of New York City have begun the publication of a 
bulletin called High Points^ which with June, 1919, reached No. 6 of the 
first volume. Among the suggestive articles and notes in this number 
is a paper on "The Professional Training of Teachers of English," by 
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Miss Helen L. Cohen, which was read before the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the New York convention. Miss Cohen opens 
her discussion by saying that the kind of preparation she discusses does 
not come under the head of what is commonly known as professional 
training. She gathered her material from the personal experience of 
some twenty teachers, who testified as to what had been of greatest 
value to them in their work. Among the testimonies are the following: 
"I was brought up in an atmosphere of books." ''The strongest 
influence was that of my father, who read a great deal with us aloud 
and to us." Others referred to the advantages of well-organized 
departmental conferences, the supervision of efficient principals, courses 
in art and in singing, the writing of plays, and experience in acting. 
Miss Cohen concludes that the training of superior teachers of English 
begins in the nursery and continues through school and college courses, 
which are not, however, sufficient training in themselves, and proceeds 
by means of special professional training in schools for teachers and in 
enlightened co-operation and supervision in the school itself. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READING 

Believing that enough has been said and that something should be 
done about the deficiencies of elementary-school reading, Superintendent 
E. N. Rhodes, of Winnetka, Illinois, set to work to devise and cany 
out a practical policy of improvement. Beginning in November, 1917, 
he gave to the pupils of the intermediate grades of his schools the Gray 
Silent Reading Tests and in the following May, the Fordyce Reading 
Tests, to determine what advance in ability, if any, had been made. The 
two tests were, of course, correlated. The showing was most gratifying. 
While the pupils started in November considerably below the attainment 
found in Grand Rapids and elsewhere, they rose in May far above this. 
The methods used in bringing about this happy result were principally 
as follows: teachers were trained in the technique of silent reading; 
pupils were taught to study relative values, select the most beautiful 
scenes, the best character sketches, the importance of facts, the most 
appropriate story to read to a lower grade; how to consult the index and 
table of contents; they were taught how to find the organization of 
thought of a selection; how to make paragraph headings and to formu- 
late questions covering the main points. A second principal means 
was that of greatiy increased reading material. Classroom libraries were 
provided and children trained in the use of books in connection with their 
various studies. Through this increased experience in reading pupils 
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rapidly acquired habits of speed and comprehension. - The definiteness 
of Mr. Rhodes's plans commends them at once. His account will be 
found in the American Schoolmaster for April, 1919. 

THE TEACHING 07 ENGLISH IN ITALY 

English as a modem foreign language — so, of course, it is to the 
Italian — ^is discussed by Emilio Re in the February issue of Modem 
Language Teachings the official organ of the (British) Modem Language 
Association. At first the only English known in Italy was a small 
number of commercial terms. In the eighteenth century English 
began to be studied more thoroughly for its practical commercial uses 
and also for its literary or cultural value. Not a few Italian writers 
have been considerably influenced by English literature, especially 
in its romantic phases. About sixty years ago English first came into 
Italian government schools. In the lower commercial schools it is 
still taught narrowly, but in the higher commercial schools it is taught 
as a means of understanding the commercial and industrial life of 
England. In the higher general schools it is taught as a means of 
penetrating and comprehending Anglo-Saxon civilization. As a means 
of closer understanding between Italy and its Anglo-Saxon allies, the 
attention given to English has been decidedly increased: within a year 
ten chairs for the teaching of the English language and literature have 
been founded. ^ The author urges that Anglo-Saxons make a corre- 
sponding effort to understand Italians. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING 

Bromley Smith, in his article on "Vocabulary Building" in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education for May, shows (i) that the 
traditional estimate of the average college Freshman's vocabulary. as 
1,200 words is far too low; (2) that the translation study of Latin seems to 
have a good effect upon vocabulary, especially upon its quality and 
upon knowledge of the meaning and spelling of words; (3) that a varied 
and d3aiamic environment with much opportunity for expressing ideas, 
conceptions, and feelings causes an increase of from 10 to 25 per cent 
in vocabulary; and (4) that the vocabulary already possessed by the 
Freshman consists chiefly of the common Anglo-Saxon words, the ones 
most useful to us all. For the direct enlargement of the college student's 
vocabulary the author reconmiends (i) the teaching of synonyms and 
anton3mis and (2) the use of "exercises that will compel the students 
to use the dictionary. " He has his own students define before the class 
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such words as courage, such ideas as the Monroe Doctrine or freedom of 
the seas; and finally— without argument — such theses as the world is 
growing better. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

A French Accuracy Notebook, compiled by E. Allison Peers, is issued 
by Dent in the '^Modern Language Series" edited by Walter Ripman 
and sold in America by £. P. Dutton and Company — The Wisconsin 
Memorial Day Annual for IQ19, compiled by O. S. Rice, supervisor of 
school libraries, and issued by the state Department of Education, 
contains a large number of illustrations of scenes in the Great War and 
narratives by spldiers. — ^The aims and pmposes of the Chemical Founda^ 
tion, the basis of the new American dye industry, are set forth in a 
pamphlet prepared by A. Mitchell Palmer, former alien property 
custodian, and may be obtained of the Custodian's Office in New York 
City. — ^An illustrated program of a community pageant called "The 
Reconstruction of France," produced by the pupils of the South High 
School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on June 12, may be had for ten 
cents by addressing the school. — ^Recent issues of school periodicals are 
The Pivot, issued by the Central High School of Newark, New Jersey, 
and the School Magazine of the Keene Normal Training School, Keene, 
New Hampshire. Both contain good work by pupils. — ^New bulletins 
of the Bureau of Education are entitled as follows: "Kindergarten 
Curriculum," "Education in Germany," "References on the Economic 
Value of Education," "Educational Work in a Government Bureau," 
"Commercial Education," "Education in the Territories and De- 
pendencies," "United States School-Garden Army," "Educational 
Work of the Boy Scouts." — ^The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has added to its list of Opportunity Monographs the following: "Show- 
Card Writing," "The Garment Trades," "Bee-Keeping," "The Federal 
Civil Service as a Career," "Farm Mechanics," "Technical Agriculture 
as a Vocation," "Photography, Photo Engraving, and Three-Color 
Work," "The Practice of Optometry and the Training It Requires." 
The same board has added to its Trade and Industrial Series a mono- 
graph called "Evening and Part-Time Schools in the Textile Industry 
of the Southern States." — ^From the headquarters of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces University have been received copies of several important 
addresses delivered at an educational conference held on March 1 5 . These 
include a foreword from President Poincar6, "Memorandum on Educa- 
tion as an Item in the League of Nations," "A Complete After-the-War 
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Program for the Advancement of Public Education/' by Frank £. 
Spaulding, "Society as a University," by John Erskine, "The Principles 
of Democratic Government," by William J. Newlin, and "Applied Arts 
and Education," by George S. Hellman. — ^A monograph on Teachers^ 
Salaries in Michigan has been issued by the Michigan State Teachers' 
Association, copies of which may be obtained from the secretary, J. B. 
Everett, Kalamazoo. — ^Twelve weeks' work by an English class in the 
University of North Carolina resulted in the publication of a pamphlet 
called The Peace Treaty, including the constitution of the League of 
Nations. Address L. R. Wilson, director of the Extension Department. 
— ^The Parents' and Teachers' Association of the Ethical Culture School 
in New York has issued School and Home, the spring number of which 
is devoted to physical aspects of education. — S. A. Curtis, of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research of the Detroit public schools, is the author 
of A TeniaUve Course of Study in Spelling for Grades Two to Eight, and a 
series of general tests used dtiring 1918 and 1919. Address the superin- 
tendent of schools. — The Fifth Annual Report of the Governors of Moose- 
heart, setting forth the activities of the school conducted by the Loyal 
Order of Moose, is of more than passing interest. Address the chairmaUi 
James J. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Second Book of Composition. By Thoicas H. Bsiggs and Isabel McKin- 

NEY. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 516. 

For the upper years of high school — a sequel to First Book in Composition by 
the same authors. 

The Modem Chesterfield—A Selection of Chesterfield's Letters to His Son. Edited 
by Robert McMubdy. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. $1.50. 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation unth America. Edited by C. H. Wabd. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 319. 

Learning to Read. Primer, Books I, 11, III, Manual. Revised edition. 
Chicago: Newson & Co., 1918. 

The Piper. By Josephine Pkeston Peabody. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp. 212. $0.52. 
In the "Riverside Series" for schools, with notes. 

Marmion. By StR Walter Scott. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Zelma E. Clare. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1919. Pp. 
290. $0.35. 
The notes include classified topics for study and composition. 

American Patriotism in Prose and Verse — lyYS-igiS. Selected and edited 
by J. Madison Gathany. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 304. 
$0.32. 
In the "Pocket Ckssics Series." 

Education by Violence: Essays on the War and the Future. By Henry Seidel 
Canby. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. $1.50. 

Mind and Conduct. By Henry R. Marshall. New York: Scribner's Sons, 

1919. Pp. 236. $1 . 75. 

Lectures on philosophy delivered at Union Theological Seminary. Reflects 
the newer point of view in psychology. 

Man's Supreme Inheritance. By F. Matthias Alexander. New York: 

E. P. Button & Co., 1918. $2.00. 

"Conscious guidance and control in. relation to human evolution in civilization." 
Intelligent self-direction is set up as the end of education. 

Vergil and the English Poets. By Elizabeth NrrcmE. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1919. Pp.251. $1.50. 
A dissertation for the doctor's degree. 

Century Readings for a Course in American Literature. Edited and annotated 
by Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: The Century Co., 1919. Pp. 898 
and notes. $2 . 50. 
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SdecUons from American Literature. By Leonidas Wassen Payne. New 

York: Rand McNally & Co., 1919. Pp. 636. 

A basal text for high-school classes. Much care has been exercised in preparing 
notes and study questions. 

War Stories. Selected and edited by Roy J. Holmes and A. Stasbuck. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 191 9. Pp.337. $1.25. 
An attempt to bring together the best stories called forth by the war. 

Verse for Patriots: To Encourage Good Citisenskip. Compiled by Jean 
Broadhuest and Clasa Lawton Rhodes. Philadelphia: J. B. lippin- 
cott Co., 1 9 19. Pp. 367. 
A good collection, with several full-page illustrations. 

American Democracy from Washington to Wilson. Edited with an introduction 
by John H. Finley and Preface and notes by James Sxtixivan. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp.339. $0.32. 

Lest We Forget — World War Stories. By John Gilbeet Thompson and 
Inez Bigwood. Chicago: Silver Burdett & Co., 1918. Pp. 347. 
Intended for the grammar grades of the elementary school. 

The Golden Treasury. By Fsanos T. Palgeave. Revised and enlarged 
with additional poems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 483. 
$0.32. 

Eighth Grade Poems. By Ulysses F. Axtell. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 
1919. Pp. 281. 
Methods, illustrated with poems and excerpts. 

Contemporary Spanish Dramatists. Translated into English with an Intro- 
duction by Charles Alfred Turrell. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. 
Pp« 397- <2 . so. 

Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1919. Pp.131. $1.25. 
lliree lectures delivered at Princeton University. 

How to Know the BiHe. By George Hodges. Indianapolis: Bobbs-MerriU 
Co., 1918. Pp. 360. $1 . 50. 
Both readable and scholarly. 

The Shorter Bible: The New Testament. Translated and arranged by Chaeles 
FosTEE Kent. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919. Pp. 305. 
$1.00. 
A scholarly adaptation in modem English. 

Christ as a Teacher. By John W. Wayland. Boston: Stratford Co., 1919. 
Pp. 70. $0.75- 

Learning and Teaching. By Haeold J. Shebidan and G. C. Whue. Chi- 
cago: Methodist Publishing Concern, 1918. Pp. 207. $0.60. 
A textbook for teacher-training classes. A distiact advance on earlier attempts 

in this field. 

Reference Guides That Should Be Known and How to Use Them. By Flosence 

M. Hopkins. Detroit: The Willard Co. 1919. 

A series of eleven monographs constituting a practical course for high-school 
and junior college students. 
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CUy Schod Supervision, By Edwasd C. Eluott. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1914. Pp. 258. 

Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools, By Chasles H. Judd and Others. 
Vols. 1, 11, and in. Yonkeis-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1918. 
Volume n deals with daasioom Instruction. 

New Schools for Old. By Evelyn Deh^y. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 

1919. 1^.337. 

An account of the pioneer work done by Mrs. Harvey in the Porter School, 
near Kirksville, Mo. 

The Teaching if Spelling. By Whxasd F. Tidyman. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 178. $0.99. 
A weQ-organiased and useful monograph. 

Projects in the Primary Grades. By Alice M. Ejiackowize&. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 19x9. Pp. 221. $1 . 28 net. 
Applications of the "project method." 

The School Printshop. By Kathasine M. Stilwell. Chicago: Rand 

McNaUy & Co., 1919. Pp. 226. 

A handbook for teachers of printing. Copiously illustrated. YHUl be warmly 
welcomed. 

The Kingdom of the Child. By Alice Minnie Hests Heniger. New York: 

£. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. $1 . 50. 

The use of the dramatic instinct in education. Concrete in treatment and 
illustrated. 

The Story of Doctor Johnson: Being an Introduction to BosweWs Life. By 
S. C. Roberts. Cambridge University Press, 1919. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's. Pp. 157. 

Webster's New Handy Dictionary. New York: American Book Co., 1918. 
Pp. 278. 
Adapted to the needs of children in the fourth and fifth grades. 

New Orthography and Orthoepy. By Frank V. Irish. New York: Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 1919. Pp.137. $0.60. 

Applied Economic Botany. By Melville Thurston Cook. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 261. 
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THE NEXT C.G.N. REPORT 



C. H. WARD 
The Taf t School, Watertown, Connecticut 



When I first saw the Report of the CommiUee on Grammatical 
NomencUUure (in 1914) and discovered that gerunds were to be 
distinguished from infinitives, I sighed; for I had been used to 
classifying by function, and I wanted one name for that one sub- 
stantive use of a verbal. But I gave up my preference. "If," 
said I, "the C.G.N. recommends genmds, I am going to learn to 
teach them." Doubtless that little episode is t3^ical of what ten 
thousand of us did with thirty or forty thousand of our personal 
crotchets. We believed in uniformity, believed in the Committee, 
wished to be loyal to it, and gladly made our sacrifices. Today 
we realize even more than then how huge and vexatious was the 
task, how conscientiously it was performed, and how desirable is 
allegiance to it. 

But every year shows more clearly that allegiance has become 
merely a matter of principle: we feel the duty, but we must doubt 
the benefit. In six years our Constitution of Grammar has come 
to seem almost medieval. The work of the C.G.N, had the ill 
fortune to be prepared as a foundation for old conditions and will 
not support the new building that we suddenly find oxurselves 
obliged to design, (i) It was laid to support the heavy weight of 
Greek, Latin, and German — ^which have almost ceased to have 
any weight in the high schools. (2) It was laid according to the 
architecture of all-embracing scholarship; and now we are building 

S19 
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according to the plans of simple mother-tongue needs. (3) Only 
two teachers of English were on the Conmiittee, and one of these had 
small experience of the secondary classroom. (4) There was little 
recognition of the fact that nomenclatiure must often be determined 
by such classroom demands as sequence of topics and preliminary 
definition. (5) The Committee had in mind the teaching of 
formal granmiar; recent textbooks show a demand for informality 
and a tendency to display structiure for simple rhetorical purposes. 
(6) An essay could be written to show what a gulf has been opened 
between former grammatical needs and the needs of 1920. 

As a teacher, standing on this side of the gulf, I wish to testify 
as concisely as possible about the ways in which the old Report 
proves wrong for classroom practice, to furnish evidence of the 
radical changes that will be necessary when some new committee 
imdertakes revision. I shall omit the many points raised by 
Professor Wannamaker in the Journal for February, 1915; but 
I should like to repeat his sentiments and to adopt them for this 

article: '^ Earnest thanks are due to the Conmiittee I am 

limited to the unpleasant task of adverse comment. " 

1. A classification of case-forms is a needless perplexity for 
English. "Common case-form" is really a name for "a gram- 
matical phenomenon which does not exist in English." It is as 
bewildering to children as it is perfectly logical to grammarians. 
Case in English grammar is a matter of use; in one of the uses 
there is a change of form. 

2. On page 2 "possessive," "reciprocal," etc., appear as 
classifications co-ordinate with "personal," "relative," etc. 
So for the adjectives on page 3. 

3. Do teachers find it worth while to subdivide intransitive 
verbs into complete and linking? I have never seen the value. 
What does "impersonal" mean in reference to the person of an 
English verb ? (Page 4.) 

4. On page 4 we are told that an infinitive is a substantive; 
on page 35 we see it displayed as two kinds of modifier. Was 
the committee careless? See paragraph 22 below. 

5. On page 4 the distinction proposed between a genmd and 
a noun is unteachable. I do not mean that it is extremely diffi- 
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cult; it is absolutely unteachable, even to a class of linguists. 
Any class can decide whether an ing word has some verbal force 
remaining in it; no teacher can determine the point at which 
"verbal force no longer predominates." No mind can set up any 
measurement that will fit any other mind's measure of ''predomi- 
nant. " Does SI per cent predominate ? or 60 per cent ? or 75 per 
cent? This is no attempt at humor. I have recently seen two 
friendly teachers in an argtmient about ''a rustling in the bushes 
caused by a deer"; to one this was decidedly verbal; to the other 
it was hardly verbal at aU. 

6. On page 5 is the most curious feature of the Report: no 
classification of adverbs. This lack seems to me as logical as 
it is practical, for our old friends "time, " "manner," and "degree" 
are not grammatical distinctions. At this point the Committee 
advised us against non-grammatical classification. Yet elsewhere 
in the Report there is a plethora of non-grammatical distinctions — 
e.g. : the moods on page 10, pronouns on 2 and 15, adjectival clauses 
24-26, and "mood-ideas" 30-34. In two other passages (pages 
13 and 36), and in footnotes on 5, 8, and 12, this kind of wisdom is 
tendered. The conscientious follower of the Report must infer, 
therefore, that "identifying adjectives," "adherent" modif3dng, 
and "assumptive clause" are important. 

7. On pages 5 and 20 we are told that the infinitive is "usu- 
ally" substantive. Of course, as Professor Wannamaker has said, 
this is imtrue. Anyone can prove to his own satisfaction in half 
an hour that the modifying uses are quite as numerous as the sub- 
stantive uses. 

8. The practical wisdom of page 13 declares that "many 
words are indeterminate when standing alone," illustrating with 
enough, which is not any part of speech imtil it is in a sentence. 
This most vital truth for grammar-teaching is vitiated on page 7 by 
saying that "a word commonly classed as one part of speech is 
sometimes used with the force of another"; on page 19 by speaking 
of "adverbs used to introduce subordinate clauses"; and on page 
20 by expatiating upon " adjective and adverbs used substantively. " 

9. The parts of speech are listed on page i ; on page 7 another 
part of speech is defined — "expletive. " 
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10. Are "phrasal participle" (page 5) and "verb-phrase" 
(page 10) consistent? 

11. Although not a line was given to uses of the adverb, six 
lines were given (page 12) to uses of the adverbial infinitive. 

12. Though not a line was used for discussing meanings of 
adverbs, the meaning of sUme^s throw was declared (page 14) to 
make the term possessive "clearly wrong." The clearness of this 
wrong is not apparent unless we start with the definition that 
*^ possessive denotes ownership. " Most of us never enter upon such 
subtleties of mere meaning, but get along very well with the Century 
definition: "expresses possession and other derived relations." 

13. This same deference to subtleties of meaning was shown 
by saying (page 14) that ^^ indirect object will hardly serve for 
father in, 'Spare your father such a grief.'" Yet Whitney and 
Kittredge (fairly sensitive judges) call this an indirect object. 
Neither of these great grammarians felt the need of "secondary 
object" to explain "taught me French." Indeed we can hardly 
believe our senses when we find the Report recommending three 
different analyses and names for the mere thought-contents of 
"give me money," "spare me grief," and "teach me French." 

14. We are told on page 15 that "words like my and your 
present a peculiar diflGiculty. " There is no diflBculty that I could 
ever discover in teaching thirteen-year-old boys. Just as they 
easily learn that some is an adjective in ^^some money" and a 
pronoun in "give me some," so they could readily distinguish 
between "Aw money" and "give me Aw." But the Committee 
created a very real diflGiculty, an insuperable one, when it required 
that his should sometimes be called an adjective, while John^s 
should alwa3fs be called a noim — with a differeni namet Mere 
human teachers have to help pupils by simple and invariable 
analogies; they must teach pronoims as "noun-like words"; and 
since there is no fimctional difference between '^kis hat" and 
*' John's hat, " they dare not perplex yoimg minds and violate their 
own canon law by insisting that there is a difference. One solution 
sure to be presented to any new committee will be, " Call them both 
adjectives, since both qualify noims." That soimds right. But 
then the bright pupil will come upon "little John's hat" and will 
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insist that little is an adverb because it modifies the adjective 
John^s. The fact is that at a few points our canon of classifying 
by function fails us (e.g., adverbial nouns may not be called adverbs, 
because they are modified by adjectives). The possessive of 
John is not an adjective; therefore the possessive of he must not 
be called an adjective if we seek for simplicity and consistency. 
I have heard of a publisher who put the C.G.N. inconsistency 
into a book and thereby roused a storm of protest from practical 
teachers. I also know that three French teachers have urged me 
to teach that my is an adjective, because they wanted me to 
establish a parallel where no parallelism exists. 

15. A striking illustration of how antique the Report already 
is may be seen on page 16: ''When the words are called possessive 
adjectives, the mistake of writing his or its with an apostrophe 
will be less likely to be made. " In the first place, though I have 
seen ifs thousands of times, I have never seen kPs. In the second 
place, the whole burden of the Economy Committee's grammar 
report in the Journal for March, 1919, and of Professor Wilcox's 
article in the same number, is that such theoretical knowledge has 
no perceptible effect in eradicating bad habits of spelling. 

16. On page 16 mine is called a possessive adjective, but in 
modem English it never is an adjective. 

17. What percentage of teachers or text-makers have used 
"relative" and "absolute" superlative? (Page 16.) 

18. The ancient and foreign influences in the Report stand 
out on page 17:" Many verbs are capable of being used with either 
transitive or complete force." The fact in English is that almost 
all verbs may be used in both ways. And apparently any verb 
is "capable" of being used in both ways, if we may trust to Endy- 
mian, where we find the following used with direct objects: stare^ 
peep, bubble, cower, snort, droop, twinkle. In the Century^s quota- 
tions are to be seen two cases of seem without any predicate nomina- 
tive. 

19. The gerund is said (page 18) to be "quite different" from 
the infinitive. If this "quite" means "entirely," then I must 
quit teaching grammar, for I can hardly see any functional dis- 
tinction. If "quite'* means "somewhat," the difference is too 
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small for me to impart to pupils — except as a mere matter of form. 
How remipte 1913 is from 1920 we see in this division of verbal 
nomi-f mictions: the Economy Committee's grammar report 
questioned the advisability of distinguishing even between noun 
and adjective functions. 

20. A page and a half is devoted to a most intricate dis- 
cussion of "determinative" adjective clauses, but only two lines 
are given (page 25) to adverb clauses. Why the mysterious 
brevity with one subject (which is vastly more in need of comment) 
and the mysterious prolixity with the other ? Were adverbs taboo 
in the Committee's discussions? There was real need for one 
verdict. Is the following italicized clause adverbial or substantive : 
"We are glad that you did'' ? 

21. We are told on page 29 that king is a predicate in "It 
is the king. " This may be true. But if so, how are we to deter- 
mine whether it is used "with purely introductory force" or with 
such adulterated force that it may be called a real subject ? No 
authority has ever told us. 

22. The most ambiguous section is "uses of the infinitive" 
on page 35; for here we see a full exhibit of the adjectival and 
adverbial uses of a part of speech that is substantive on page 4. 
There are five possible explanations, (i) The Committee thought 
of these modifying uses as exceptional, like adverbial nouns. If so, 
then infinitives are still substantive, just as adverbial nouns are 
nouns. But no text-makers have understood page 35 in that way; 
they have interpreted it to mean, "An infinitive is an undefined 
verbal that is used like a noun, an adjective, an adverb, and a verb. " 
It is incredible that the Committee could have designed to make a 
definition of an infinitive impossible. (2) The Committee could 
come to no agreement, and so decided to leave pages 4 and 35 
contradictory. This is fanciful. (3) The Committee ignorantly 
supposed that modif}dng uses were negligible for the brief synopsis 
on page 4. This is barely possible, but is entirely out of keeping 
with the meticulous completeness of all the rest of that page. 
(4) The Conunittee merely forgot to supply the logical link be- 
tween pages 4 and 35. This is perfectiy possible. (5) The Com- 
mittee considered that there was no need of a logical link which 
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could be supplied in every dictionary and every (?) grammar 
published before 1913. This is almost surely the case, for it would 
be in keeping with the whole design of presenting lists of terms 
without preliminary definition. The next report must supply 
the link. It is furnished in a well-known scholarly text published 
while the Committee was deliberating; the treatment of infinitives 
in this book corresponds precisely to the arrangement in the 
Report. I refer to Kittredge and Farley's Advanced Grammar. 
On page 132 the infinitive is defined as ^'a verb-form that has some 
of the properties of a noun"; pages 132-36 discuss these noun uses; 
pages 136-37 discuss "the infinitive as a modifier." To the 
casual observer these two aspects are presented without logical 
connection, but the link is furnished in fine print on page 136: 
"This use [as modifier] is due to the fact that the infinitive with to 
is really a prepositional phrase." This is obvious enough; it is a 
commonplace of grammar; it is the explanation to be found in 
M^tzner, Whitney, Sweet, Jespersen, and a dozen lesser grammars; 
it is in every dictionary (see the International imder to) ; no diction- 
ary speaks of infinitives as an3rthing but verbal nouns; scholars 
like Earle, Greenough and Kittredge, R. G. White, and Lounsbury 
speak of infinitives only as nouns. Yet the Report seems to say that 
the Committee tried to overturn a definition so universally accepted. 

23. On page 36 teachers are warned against "insistent analy- 
sis" of the infinitive. The warning is interpreted thus: "It is 
advised that, in elementary teaching, the first step be to determine 
whether a given example is substantive, adjectival, adverbial, or 
predicative; and that no second step be taken, imless it be," etc. 
How far removed this is from present ways of thinking may be 
measured by comparing it with a footnote of the grammar report 
of March, 1919: "One member has proposed as a further essential: 
verbals distinguished as noun and adjective." The Economy 
Committee is doubtful about even that first big step that is taken 
before we arrive at that second big step that is taken before we 
begin to analyze infinitives. (Would an exclamation mark be 
undignified here ?) 

24. "Determining whether an infinitive is substantive or 
predicative" is an operation that soimds to us nowadays like 
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*' detennining whether east is east or west. " What does "predica- 
tive" mean ? If it means, as an honest word should, "making a 
statement," then our infinitive is transformed into a verb, and 
so vanishes firom a lesson in infinitives. If it means "forming 
a clause," it denies both of the fundamental definitions of clause 
and infinitive; it refutes the whole purpose of the modem teach- 
ing of verbals; it will drive teachers to explaining an infinitival 
mystery by reference to a clausal m3^tery ; it will compel textbooks 
to teach clauses before verbals. 

With this ruthless breach of a faith pledged to childhood com- 
pare the practical conscientiousness of the latest grammar report: 
"Through sharp distinction here between verb and verbal, which 
does not assert, and in no other way, can pupils learn to distinguish 
consciously the clause from the phrase or other group of words. " 

Teachers can understand that. It is a statement about the 
facts of real life, which brings out Uke a flash of simlight the pale 
unreality of the old Report. It must startle even an observer who 
has small experience of ninth-grade work. Yet it is not such glaring 
revelations that are most convincing to the eye of the mere practical 
teacher. The great and pervasive unreality is on every page, dull 
and hard to light up. We see and feel — ^we teachers — ^and we hardly 
know how to analyze. We look through the earlier pages, seeing 
the important items "accusative-dative," "past future tense," 
"subject substantive," "neutral conditions less vivid" — ^and we 
know, though we may not be able to convey our knowledge, that 
all is wrong. We shake our heads and say, "They didn't under- 
stand. There must be a new report. " 



THE REVOLUTION IN THE FIELD OF STAMMERING 



ERNEST TOMPKINS 
Puadena, Californui 



It seems to be a characteristic of revolutions that they are 
frequently well under way before the public realizes what is going 
on. Shortly before the Great War broke out a few copies of Dr. 
Albert Liebmann's Die psyckische Behandlung von SprachsUfrungen 
reached this country, and then the embargo shut off further copies; 
so it is perfectly comprehensible that the revolutionary character 
of its contents is not yet realized. Evidently even Dr. Liebmann 
himself did not realize the great import of his remark concerning the 
stammerer, '^If he has to speak, he becomes excited and makes vol- 
untary efforts intended to bring out the ' difficult' sound, but which 
actually obstruct it.'' Indeed, the complete application of the 
theory of conscious interference with automatic speech was sub- 
sequentiy made in this coimtry, although the original view was 
first published in Germany. Probably no better means of showing 
the sufficiency of this new theory can be found than to roimd out 
with it the article by Mr. Mones in the English Journal for January, 
1919. 

Mr. Mones says, ^'The nature of stuttering seems to be a cramp 
or tetanus of some respirational muscle or organ, or some vocal 
muscle or organ, induced at first by some malignant nervous dis- 
order and made permanent by habituation." Evidentiy a littie 
revision of this view is necessary, because association and imitation 
are inducing causes of stammering, but they cannot be classed as a 
^'malignant nervous disorder. " Let us assimie a revision and then 
prove that the revision is acceptable. It will have three parts, 
namely: (i) a temporary inducing cause which prompts conscious 
interference with automatic speech; (2) an accumulating fear of 
speech difficulty arising from the undue attention attracted by the 
convulsive interference; (3) further conscious efforts made in 
order to avoid the imaginary difficulty. 

527 
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Let Mr. Mones elucidate this. He says of the stammerer, '^ . . . 
if he is trying to say a word begimiing with p or 6, he may compress 
his lips tightly and be unable to utter a sound." Let the reader 
compress his lips and try to utter something. He will find him- 
self, to all appearances, stammering. Of course his action is not 
prompted by a fear of speech difficulty. If it was, he would be a 
genuine stammerer; and every time the fear of speech difficulty 
came uppermost in his mind he would stammer, whereas every time 
the fear was in abeyance his normal speech would assert itself; and 
this alternation of impeded speech and fluent speech would consti- 
tute the " intermittence " characteristic of the disorder. Evidently 
the convulsive efforts — the pressing together of the lips, the holding 
of the breath, the pressing of the tongue against the teeth or palate, 
any of the stammerer's efforts to speak — ^are voluntary.' With 
the so-called "tetanus" accounted for by a voluntary effort, the 
revision of Mr. Mones's description of stammering seems to agree 
with his views. He frequently notes the habit nature which is 
evident in (2), the repeated and accumulating fear, and (3) the 
repeated effort; and he notes the transitoriness of the inducing 
cause (".... the stuttering of an adult has become largely in- 
dependent of its inducing nervous derangement and has settled 
into a habit." — ^Mones). Licidentally, note the remarkable 
verification of the revised view by Dr. Bryant: "In fact the cause 
or causes may have long since passed away but the effects remain 
as more or less of a mental or physical habit, or both. "* Mr. Mones 
seems to merge the inducing cause (i) with the continuing cause 
(2), and he believes that psychoanalysis may at least reduce them; 
but there is a fairly distinct demarcation between the inducing 
cause and the accumulating fear of speech difficulty. One of the 
least distinct demarcations is between the long debility induced by 
scarlet fever and the accmnulating fear. Then the nervousness 
due to the fever may readily be mistaken for the nervousness due 
to the hampered speech. But by the time the psychoanalyst 
appears on the scene, he is probably too late to reduce the fever, 

'"Physical stammering is purely voluntary." — ^Bluemd: Stammering and Cog- 
nate Defects of Speech, I, 264. 

^Some Speech Disorders, p. 15. 
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and neither his art nor any other will reduce the fear caused by 
continued indulgence in the impeding speech efforts. Nothing but 
fluent speech will reduce that fear, although it may be allayed 
temporarily by anything which attracts the stammerer's attention 
from it, such as hypnotism, suggestion, time-beat, whistling, count- 
ing, swearing (Mones cites praying), and so on. However, if the 
stammering is restrained, the fluent speech induced by these artifices 
gradually restores the stammerer's confidence and brings about 
recovery, especially if the practice is begun early. Professor John 
G. Murdoch overcame his stammering in childhood by counting 
ten every time he was inclined to stammer. The counting dis- 
tracted his attention from his fear of speech disability; so he 
desisted from stanmiering, and the fluent talking which he did by 
means of the counting gradually built up speech confidence. 

Now let us consider in turn the three divisions of the disorder 
with the view of ridding the race of it. Many of the inducing causes, 
No. I, such as sickness, falls, accidental frights, and so on, cannot 
be avoided, so a considerable proportion of the stammering — 
probably more than 50 per cent — ^may be considered unavoidable. 
But the cases arising from imitation, association, and intentional 
fright may be much reduced. In this connection the teacher's 
duty is chiefly to avoid the spread of the disorder by imitation and 
association. The eflGicient means of avoidance, and generally the 
only feasible means, is to require the stammering pupil to refrain 
from the convulsive effort. He may use a synonjon for the word 
which ''sticks" him, he may wait until he is calm and then say 
the vexatious word, he may make signs, he may write, he may 
remain silent, but in his own interest and in the interest of the 
other pupils, he should not stammer. 

The fear of speech difficulty, No. 2, is the obstinate factor, 
unless wise measures are adopted as soon as the stammering appears. 
This fear is incomprehensible to those who have never stammered, 
for they who have not had this most chastening experience are 
incapable of understanding how the fear of trammeled speech can 
drive one to melancholia and even to suicide. The fear is not of 
the trammeled speech but of the imkindness with which society 
treats that affliction. The Golden Rule has not yet been worn down 
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very much in its application to the stammerer. Consider the 
futility of all the hackneyed remedies to reduce this fear. It 
consists of memories of speech failures, so there can be no quick 
remedy except destruction of memory. Every indulgence in 
stammering intensifies that fear; every fluent expression weakens 
it. Recovery depends on the preponderating influence of fluency 
over impediment. If the stammerer declines to indulge in the 
convulsive effort, what remaining talking he does is fluent, and he 
begins to progress toward recovery. Then whatever extra fluent 
talking he does increases his rate of recovery. B ut for the confirmed 
stammerer that rate at best is very slow. Therefore the restraint 
of the stammering and the cultivation of the spontaneous speech 
should be begun without delay. 

The convulsive efforts, No. 3, need no treatment. They need 
merely to be restrained. Some stammerers adopt that procediLre 
of their own accord. They are called hesitant stammerers, for 
they appear to be hesitating only. There is no sign of the fear of 
speech difficulty. Such stammerers are progressing slowly toward 
recovery. 

What will the authorities in the field of stammering do with 
this revolution? They will oppose it, just as the authorities in 
astronomy opposed the heliocentric idea, and just as the authorities 
in biology opposed evolution. What will the teachers do ? Will 
they be prejudiced by that opposition ? Or will they adopt the 
scientific attitude which Karl Pearson truthfully says must become 
general before superstition is overcome? Let us hope that the 
teachers, out of respect for their own intellectuality and that of the 
coming generation, will be open-minded. And how may they show 
their open-mindedness ? Simply by adopting as a working theory 
that one which best satisfies the manifestations of the disorder. 
Whoever does that will have to accept the speech-interference 
theory of stammering — for the present at least — for it accounts 
entirely for every manifestation, and no other theory has even 
nearly done that. The speech-interference theory supplies the 
common causal factor, the reason for the sex ratio, the origin by 
imitation and by fright, the non-occurrence in advanced age, the 
reasons for such anomalies as fluent preaching and fluent ^ 
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by stammerers — ^indeed, no question regarding the disorder is now 
without a satisfactory answer. By a satisfactory answer is meant 
a scientifically satisfactory answer. The terrible persistence of the 
accumulated speech doubt is no more pleasing to the confirmed 
stammerer than is the thought of a reptilian ancestor to the blue- 
stocking matron; but both the persistent doubt and the reptilian 
ancestor are evidently facts, and therefore unavoidable. 

The completeness of the revolution in the field of stammering 
may readily be realized by a brief view of some of its consequences. 
Space is insufficient for a comprehensive view, for most of the 
dearly cherished ideas, ancient and honorable, are swept away. 
The inheritance of stammering is gone completely. That, how- 
ever, supports Mr. Mones. Every vestige of disease — ^psychoses, 
neuroses, choreas, complexes, aphasias — ^is gone as completely, as is 
the special creation of species, although we will undoubtedly long 
have with us some authorities who will cling to the disease view as 
obdurately as Agassiz climg to special creation, thereby obstructing 
knowledge and discrediting themselves. Not only all the alleged 
cures of the past prove to be myths — ^which is not surprising, for 
the fact was an open secret — ^but the hoped-for cure seems to be as 
fanciful as a trip to the moon. Understand distinctly that the 
passing of the cure does not mean the denial of recovery. On the 
contrary, wholesale recovery is shown, recovery by as many as 
eight-ninths of the girl stammerers and a considerable proportion 
of the boy stammerers. Indeed, what appears to be discouraging 
in the loss of all prospect for anything that can properly bear the 
name of cure is far more than offset by the knowledge that the 
whole disorder may be readily extirpated within a few decades, 
for the means by which a great proportion of the stammerers now 
recover spontaneously m,ay be applied to all stammerers; and that 
work will be done largely by the educators. 

The most important reversal of accepted views, the reversal 
which will meet with the greatest opposition, is the relegation of 
the exercises — ^breathing, vocal, and articulatory — ^from the useful 
classification to the harmful one. The exercises are the most 
universal and the most firmly rooted practices in the field of stam- 
mering, and they will not come out easily. But their coming out 
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is inevitable; and the reason is clear. Stammering itself is con- 
scious interference with automatic speech; and these exercises 
teach conscious sp>eech, that is to say, they teach stammering. 
Let the reader endeavor to comprehend this sad fact, that it is the 
universal custom to teach stammering under the guise of curing it. 
But why was not the discovery made before now that the exercises 
were injurious? There are three main reasons. The stammerer 
showed improvement during the treatment, and his temporary 
improvement was published as cure, but his relapse was not pub- 
lished. Bluemel's statistics of the fallaciousness of 98 per cent of 
the reported cures is undoubtedly nearer the facts than Dr. 
Makuen's estimate of 90 per cent of relapses. Now, in case any 
advocate of the exercise for stammerers proposes to question their 
injuriousness, I wiU say for his benefit that I am writing from very 
extensive experience. I am a graduate of many stammering 
institutions. Testimonials of my cure were in print when I was 
practically dumb as the result of the tampering with my speech 
by means of lip movements and the multitudinous other exercises 
familiar to those stammerers who have made diligent search for 
relief. However, the injuriousness of the exercises was known from 
experience long before the speech-interference theory verified that 
knowledge. Thorpe in this country and Liebmann in Germany 
showed long ago that exercises intensified the difficulty ultimately, 
and the after-testimonials of pupils of stanmiering institutions 
show an increase in the stammering in the great majority of the 
cases. 

What then should be the attitude of the teacher toward the 
stammerer ? A view of the world from the stammerer's own eyes 
will answer that question. He is possessed by a fear of speech 
difficulty, and that fear is connected with the certain words and 
sounds which have bothered him most. If he is required to speak, 
and especially if he is required to speak those soimds, he is sure to 
stammer; but if he is free from speech requirements and has the 
privilege of speaking only when he feels able to do so, he will select 
the ''easy" words and will express his ideas without stammering. 
In short, he wants freedom from speech requirements; and that is 
easy to grant. But so far society has obdurately denied him that 
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privilege; and as a consequence his whole life has been made 
miserable, if not ruined. From the very start — ^and even as the 
contributing cause of the start — ^he is kept in the habit by this 
inconsiderate treatment. He is a normal child who has just 
acquired speech. A vehicle knocks him down. His mother picks 
him up, and the questioning begins: "Are you hurt ? Where are 
you hurt ? How did it happen ? Why were you in the street ?' ' and 
so on, and so on. Dear reader, of all things, when a child gets a 
shock desist from questioning it; for if it endeavors to talk when 
its automatic speech is "knocked out, " it is almost sure to begin to 
stammer; and if it once begins, it will probably be forced to keep 
it up. Even a child is bound by speech conventions. It must say 
"Good morning," "Good day," "Good evening," "You are wel- 
come, " " I thank you, " " Goodbye. " Its parents, distressed at its 
impediment, try the experiment of curing it by making it talk; 
by making it go to the door in response to the ring, making it 
telephone, making it recite for visitors, making it go to the store on 
errands, and so on. School age comes and the teacher makes the 
wretched unfortunate come up front and exhibit its humiliation to 
the whole school. What will future generations say of the teachers 
of this generation who actually force the stammerer to do the very 
things which are the very worst for him? The stammerer's 
instinctive aversion to stammering should long ago have led society 
to the wise treatment of him. Even a mule driver will respect the 
doubts of his animal about a weak bridge or an unsafe trail; but 
society ruthlessly disregards the stammerer's wishes and forces 
him on to injury for life. It is principally the oral work required 
of the stammerers in the common schools which is keeping the 
affiction fastened on the race. That work is absolutely without 
excuse. The stammerer is only one in a hundred. The extra work 
put on the teacher by the reading of a written recitation from him 
would be negligible; but if the teacher objected to making that 
concession to him, then he should be allowed merely to listen in 
class and be marked on his written tests. Even the pronunciation 
of foreign languages should be eliminated; for such pronunciation 
is a great intensifier of the impediment. The doubt about the 
correctness of the pronunciation of the words, added to the speech 
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doubt, and the whole accentuated by the embarrassment of the 
class environment, make such work about the worst which a stam- 
merer can imdertake. I am safe in saying that I acquired a better 
knowledge of the foreign language which we took in college than 
nine-tenths of my classmates, but I never spoke a word in recita- 
tions. 

Teachers who correct stammering in the public schools must 
really correct the stammering if they are to hold their positions 
long. If their present methods are injurious or ineffective, it is 
to the interest of those teachers to revise their methods. In short, 
it is to their interest to study Dr. Liebmann's booklet before the 
school board takes to stud3dng it. 

The stammerers in the schools are going to get justice; that is, 
they are going to get exemption from required oral work. 

The non-stammerers in the schools are going to get protection 
from the infection of stammering; that is, stammering is going to 
be prohibited on school property. 



MY EXPERIENCE WITH THE HILLEGAS SCALE 



CHARLES GUNTHER 
Princ^Md School No. 2, Poug^eepsie, New York 



If the supervisor in English uses the Hillegas scale or some 
similar scale, he can supervise more intelligently the work of his 
teachers. No longer need he rely on vague opinions. He feels 
that he has his work well in hand. He knows with reasonable 
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accuracy the quality and progress of the theme work of the pupils 
under his supervision; he knows that it is possible to maintain in 
his school standards for promotion that shall be reasonably free 
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from mere ''individual idiosyncrasy, not to mention temporary 
mood or caprice." 

The supervisor may collect sets of themes at the beginning 
of the term and grade them. In the middle of the term, before it 
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is too late, another set may be called for and graded. By com- 
paring the first set with the second, improvement or lack of improve- 
ment may be noted with reasonable accuracy. The amount of 
improvement by years can also be discovered. For example, in 
October, 191 7, I called for sets of themes. Among them was a 
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set from a second-year high-school English class and a set from a 
third-year high-school English class. After grading them by the 
Hill^as scale I had the results as indicated in Table I. 

The third-year class, as can be seen by the foregoing figures, 
showed a considerable advancement over the second-year class. The 
former, with twenty-five students, had fifteen themes with quality 
838, while the latter with more students, twenty-eight, had three. 
The median of English III was 838, while the median of English 
n was 675. So I feel confident that English III did better work. 
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That percentage marks ought not to be taken too seriously is 
shown by the following experiment. Two teachers from Pough- 
keepsie High School and I graded a set of thirty-five first-year 
English compositions last October. Two months later I asked the 
same teachers to grade the same papers (the first marks having been 
removed in the meantime). The result is given in Table II. 

These differences in per cent ratings are really greater than they 
seem. The range of marks is not o-ioo but 40-93 in the case of 
Miss A, 40-85 in the case of Miss B, and 45-85 in the case of 
Mr. Gunther. In case of Miss A the median difference in the two 
ratings was 5-9 per cent; in the case of Miss B, 10-14 per cent; 
in the case of Mr. Gunther, 5-9 per cent. If Miss A varies from 
S to 9 per cent in a range of 53 points, she would vary about twice 
as much in a range of o-ioo. So naturally would the others. 
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In the October^ 191 7y trial none of the medians were the same; 
in the December, 1917, trial none of the medians were the same. 
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It can also be seen that in the case of Miss A twenty-four 
of her second marks are higher than her first marks; thirty of 
Miss B's second marks are higher than her first marks; in the case 
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of Mr. Gunther this is true in sixteen cases. What are the reasons 
for this? Here is a probable explanation: Miss B was in better 
physical condition the second time, as she herself stated. In the 
case of all three teachers the first reading was during the rush of 
school time; the second was during the Christmas vacation. This 
bad its effect on the marks. The physical condition of the examiner 
certainly has its effect on the ratings given themes. 



Fio. I. — Gnph of difference in the two maiks 

Miss A is regarded by the students as an easier marker than the 
other teachers in her department. Her median, 80-84, proves that 
the students are right in their estimate. She is the only one who 
marked any of these thirty-five themes above 90 per cent. This 
partly explains why her classes are overcrowded when the students 
elect their English teacher at the beginning of the term. This 
variation in marking a principal must guard against. 

Several months afterward Mr. E. D. Hewes, supervising 
principal of Cobleskill High School, very kindly consented to 
help me grade these same thirty-five themes by means of the 
Hillegas scale. The result is given in Table VI. 
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In case of Mr. Giinther, seven marks were higher the second 
time, one was lower, and twenty-seven were the same. The median 
of the first rating was 474; of the second, 474. 

In the case of Mr. Hewes, two marks were higher, eight were 
lower, and twenty-five were the same. The median of his first 
marks was 474; of his second, 474. The two judges were able 
to agree on twelve themes in the four trials. It would seem 
then that the Hillegas scale produced the more even rating. 
Mr. Gunther has never met Mr. Hewes, has never worked in the 
same school system with him. On the other hand. Miss A, Miss B, 
and Mr. Gunther have worked together for five years, have met 
for conferences, have tried to adopt a percentage scale that would 
do away with as much variability in their ratings as possible. Yet 
the Gunther-Hewes ratings with the Hillegas scale were more 
uniform than the Gunther-A-B ratings with the percentage scale. 

Let us examine the ratings more carefully. Let us compare the 
grades assigned to theme i with the grades assigned to theme 14. 
Miss A marked theme i, 93 per cent and theme 14, 60 per cent. 
Miss B marked theme i, 80 per cent and theme 14, 48 per cent. 
With the Hill^as scale the two judges judged both to be equal 
in value. If we take themes 8 and 19, we find that with the Hillegas 
scale the two judges marked them each time equal in value, 474. 
But with the per cent scale Miss A marked theme 8, 86 per cent 
and 85 per cent, and theme 19, 73 per cent and 82 per cent. Miss B 
marked theme 8, 61 per cent and 62 per cent, and theme 19, 55 per 
cent and 84 per cent. Mr. Gunther marked theme 8, 80 per cent 
and 70 per cent, and theme 19, 75 per cent and 80 per cent. The 
variations in the marking with the use of the percentage scale in this 
case are marked. Here a principal would have something tangible 
to talk about in his private conference with his teacher. His 
supervision would be intelligent. Why did Miss B mark theme 8 
so low as 61 per cent ? Why did Miss A mark theme 8 so high as 
86 per cent? Very likely as a result of such a conference these 
two teachers would be less radical in their future markings. 

Going back to the second point of this study, we see that by 
examining a set of themes that have been marked by a teacher a 
principal can soon determine by means of the Hill^as scale whether 
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the teacher is a careful marker or not. The rating of themes is a 
matter which cannot be detected by the principal in his visit to the 
classroom; yet this is very important. A student ought to have 
just as much chance to pass with one teacher as with another. 
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Under the percentage system he apparently has not; under the Hille- 
gas system his chances would be better. With a passing mark of 
75 per cent the student who wrote theme i would get honors with 
Miss A while the one who wrote theme 14 would fail. Both themes 
were, in the judgment of the two examiners using the Hillegas scale. 
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equal in value. In October, 191 7, under Miss B the students 
writing themes 3, 4, 12, 17, 24, 29, and 34 would have failed, whereas 
they would have passed if they had had either of the other teachers. 
That is, 20 per cent of Miss B's class would have been held back 
one-half year at Poughkeepsie High School if the promotion 
examinations had been held in October, 191 7; whereas if they had 
had the other teachers they would have passed. 

In summing up, I find that with the Hill^as scale or some 
similar scale an experienced English teacher may arrive at the 
quality and progress of the theme work of students with reasonable 
accuracy, that with the Hill^as scale or some similar scale it will 
be possible to maintain more even standards for promotion which 
will be reasonably free from temporary moods or caprices, and 
lastly, that with the Hillegas scale the ratings given by a group of 
experienced English teachers to a set of pupils' papers will be more 
uniform than those given when the per cent scale is used. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH TEACHERS IN SERVICE 



CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Director of English in Junior and Senior High Schools, Qeveland, Ohio 



Most of US who are in the English teaching service entered 
upon our work before any elaborate system of vocational or 
educational gxiidance was formulated. If, therefore, we have 
become specialists at all, we have for the most part carried on our 
special professional training in the years of active emplo}naient 
that have succeeded our normal-school or college da}rs. Because 
in the midst of our routine we had grown conscious of the need 
of advice and guidance and stimulation, we have in these recent 
years sought diligently for the means that would make us more 
intelligent and more efficient teachers of English. We have as a 
result of this search discovered that many leaders among the higher 
institutions had anticipated our demands and had made provision 
for the t3rpe of instruction of which we in our lack of experience 
had felt a most urgent need. 

Perhaps the t3rpe of service that has been most generally 
helpful has been the work offered by the colleges in their summer 
terms. For many years the college authorities in planning such 
courses naturally laid the emphasis upon content courses. They 
tadtly accepted the general thesis that he who knows a subject 
knows how to teach it. A natiural corollary to this as applied to a 
given subject was, for example, that he is the best teacher of 
Latin whose mastery of the language is most complete. 

The modem point of view continues to lay an equally strong 
emphasis upon the mastery of subject-matter. There is no 
English teacher with a lofty and intelligent conception of his task 
who fails to work daily and consistently to increase his knowledge 
of literature and language. He wishes to come into the most 
intimate acquaintanceship with the greatest thoughts and the 
highest ideas of worlds ancient and worlds modem. He wishes 
at the same time to acquire an increasing skill to express ade- 
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quately his own deeper conceptions and subtler emotions. In 
these later years of war and chaos he has, by the very impetus of an 
internecine environment, been induced to study problems which 
this new citizenry in the world has imposed. 

Many teachers, thinking of the new social and patriotic demands 
which altered conditions have created, have been keenly impressed 
with the need for expert guidance in this new field. They have 
felt that their private reading and study have but brought to them 
the realization of their own lack of historic and sociological knowl- 
edge. They have accordingly enrolled in such sununer-school 
or extension courses as would guide them in their work — ^not merely 
the work of having their pupils meet the classroom demands of an 
English period, but rather of having these pupils within an EngUsh 
period receive the sort of instruction that would prepare this 
yoimger generation for citizenship in the federated world. Such 
instruction will be at once a preparation of the mind and a prepara- 
tion of the spirit — such a spiritual preparation as will enable our 
young people to interpret sympathetically such a passage as the 
wounded Captain Lord Dunsany addressed to an America as yet 
neutral m the preface to The Last Book of Wonder in 1916. 

I do not know where I may be when this preface is read To some 

of you in America this may seem an unnecessary and wasteful quarrel, as 
other people's quarrels often are; but it comes to this, that though we are all 
killed, there will be songs again, but if we were to submit and so sundve, there 
could be neither songs nor dreams, nor any joyoxis, free things any more. 
And do not regret the lives that are wasted among us, or the work that the 
dead would have done, for war is no accident that man's care could have 
averted, but is as natural, though not as regular, as the tides; as well regret 
the things that the tide has washed away, which destro3rs and cleanses and 
crumbles, and spares the minutest shells 

The desire for this mental and spiritual growth the English 
teachers in their devoted service will alwa)rs strive to cultivate. 
But the best of the group have come to realize that they can 
impart their message Mdth greater skill if they can learn some of 
the ways in which they can master a higher technique in their 
teaching. And it is in this field that the professional courses in 
English teaching have proved their undoubted worth. 

It is passing strange that it took the world of education so long 
to recognize the need of this professional training for those who 
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teach in the secondary schools. In the primary and elementary 
grades the need was very early felt and met. The corresponding 
demand in the secondary group is as yet but meagerly supplied. 

In centers where a partioilar college or university is in sym- 
pathetic understanding with the neighboring school systems, much 
can be accomplished in teacher training during the school year. 
Colimibia, Harvard, Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
indeed practically all of the larger colleges and the state univer- 
sities have established both content and professional-training 
courses where those who are experienced in a given field offer 
general principles and detailed suggestions that can be carried over 
by the teachers into practical classroom work. 

In the teacher-training work at Cleveland — and I am using 
Cleveland as an illustration because I wish to be concrete and 
because I can speak of work in which I am now very personally 
interested — a somewhat different system has been evolved through 
the co-operative work of Western Reserve University and the 
Cleveland Board of Education. Together they have founded the 
Cleveland School of Education. Financed and directly admin- 
istered by the school board, the work is at the same time greatly 
enriched by the services and resources of the coUege. 

While many of the courses offered, both during regular term 
time (September to June) and during the six weeks' summer 
session, are academic courses, a large portion of the work is 
organized to meet the direct professional needs of the classroom; 
and no pains axe spared to bring to the separate groups the sort 
of help that will improve the immediate teaching technique in 
all the various grades of service. The following titles of courses 
which were offered last summer wiU iUustrate the professional 
character of the work in English: (i) the teaching of English in 
the first three primary grades; (2) the teaching of English in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; (3) the teaching of English in the 
jtmior high school; (4) the teaching of English in the senior high 
school; (5) teaching English to foreigners. 

Perhaps the most important phase of this training as developed 
in the practice is the work in the observation schools. Most of 
those members of the faculty who conduct courses, particularly 
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in the summer school, do actual classroom teaching with pupils 
who are doing regular school work in the separate grades. The 
theoretical comment of one hour accordingly finds its interpretation 
in a succeeding hour. In other words, the normal-school method 
for the training of elementary teachers is readjusted and applied 
to the training of the secondary group, as well as the primary and 
intermediate groups. 

Cleveland has this year gone one step farther in this type of 
professional work. The departments of English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, geography, history, and hygiene have each been 
placed in charge of a special director. A large part of the service 
of the director will be to try to broaden the vision and improve 
the technical skill of each teacher in these separate departments. 

Before this scheme can be successfully administered, it is of 
primary importance that the most cordial relationship be estab- 
lished between the supervisor and the teaching staff. This invites 
a re-examination and a restatement of such a relationship. 

Tennyson's In Memoriam fortunately supplies us with a phrase 
which, in definiteness of expression and in breadth of connotation, 
admirably serves as a basis for any discussion which assumes even 
a partial understanding of the mutual relationship of teacher and 
supervisor. The poet, after he has faced the realization of the 
baffling failures and the disappointing experiences that succes- 
sively confront the man who is out on his search for truth, comes ^ 
finally to the fortunate point where he is able to say, 

I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end. 

Toil cihoperant to an end. This expression well emphasizes the two 
general points inherent in the relationship of teacher and super- 
visor. In the effort to attain the provisioned goal there must be 
toil and there must be co-operation. 

Whoever embarks on a teaching career with the idea that the 
work is easy and free from all those elements of toil that are 
apparent in other kinds of work has indeed failed to read into 
teaching what in fact the word rightfully connotes. But the ele- 
ment in. this work that most annoys and fatigues can in many cases 
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be greatly reduced if teachers and supervisors are able to keep 
before them the significant ends to be attained. The supervisor 
whose equipment and personality are of adequate measure will 
endeavor to give to his teachers a clear conception of both the 
general design and the successive goals to be won. The general 
design is the higher mental and spiritual development of the child 
and his potential contribution to the welfare of the community and 
the nation. Clearly to perceive this, skilfully to impart its essence 
to his teachers and thus increase their power and influence over their 
pupils — ^all this is the function and the privilege of those who are 
placed in positions of supervisory capacity. 

Along with this power to prevision the whole design there 
must go the power to know some of the best ways of winning each 
successive goal. Experience should be of value in teaching 
teachers "what weapons to select, what armor to endure," in order 
that the teachers may approach their task "fearless and im- 
perplexed." 

Yet we must all admit that this sense of sureness can never be 
fully realized in our reactions upon human products. Manufac- 
turers of a certain product may reduce their working plans to a 
system that practically eliminates waste and failure. Each indi- 
vidual entity is 99.44 per cent pure. We who are engaged in educa- 
tional work cannot attain this high percentage in dealing with 
temperamental pupils, but teachers and supervisors in conference 
and co-operation can do much to overcome losses. 

This conception of supervision exactly coincides with our 
present notion for democracy. There should be generated in any 
co-operative group, political, social, commercial, or educational, 
a burdening feeling of personal responsibility. Where the burden 
is self-imposed the sense of weight is rarely felt to be oppressive. 
Committees working among themselves will, under wise direction, 
create a spirit more helpful and produce a result more valuable 
than can possibly be secured by the wisest autocracy. 

"But," the high educational modernist here interrupts, "we 
must have this imposed authority so that the results in each school 
system may be subjected to scientific measmrement." However, 
the thing to be measured must be of measurable consistency, and a 
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great part of English, being of a highly spiritualized context, does 
not admit of a purely objective judgment. And as we cannot 
definitely know the value of the teaching product, so, too, are we 
often in doubt concerning the true worth of the teacher himself. 
The supervisor of a system may profitably take cognizance of the 
objective devices that aid him in his valuation of a teacher's 
services. Certain patent faults in the teaching may be frankly 
pointed out and constructive criticism be freely offered. The 
supervisor may create within his teaching corps a general desire 
for improvement in efficiency by submitting to each teacher a copy 
of the Boyce list of desirable themes to consider in estimating the 
value of a teacher's services. 

THE BOYCE EFFICIENCY RECORD 

A. Personal equipment 

1. General appeaiance 

2. Health 

3. Voice 

4. Intellectual capacity 

5. Initiative and self-reliance 

6. Adaptability 

7. Accuracy 

8. Industry 

9. Enthusiasm and optimism 
10. Integrity and sincerity 
zx. Self-control 

13. Promptness 

13. Tact 

14. Sense of justice 

B. Social and professional equipment 

15. Academic preparation 

16. Professional preparation 

17. Grasp of subject-matter 

18. Understanding of children 

19. Interest in the life of the school 

20. Interest in the life of the community 
ai. Ability to meet and interest patrons 

33. Interest in lives of pupils 
23. Co-operation and loyalty 

34. Professional interest and growth 

35. DaOy preparation 

36. Use of English 
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C. School managranent 

37. Care of light, heat, and ventilation 

28. Neatness of room 

29. Care of routine 

30. Discipline (governing skill) 

D. Technique of teaching 

31. Definiteness and clearness of aim 
33. Skill in habit formation 

33. Skill in stimulating thought 

34. Skill in teaching how to study 

35. Skill in questioning 

36. Choice of subject-matter 

37. Organization of subject-matter 

38. Skill and care in assignment 

39. Skill in motivating work 

40. Attention to individual needs 

£. Results 

41. Attention and re^x>nse of the dass 

42. Growth of pupils in subject-matter 

43. General development of pupils 

44. Stimulatu>n of community 

45. Moral influence 

A committee of English teachers from the high schools of 
Cleveland has recently approached this whole question from a 
different angle — ^the angle of self-measurement. They have 
worked upon the theory that while the stimulation and constructive 
criticism of a principal, a superintendent, a supervisor, or a head 
of a department may be of great inspirational and directive value, 
no perceptible improvement can be actually made until the teacher 
by his own self-analysis becomes conscious of his own merits and 
defects. He may then decide to seek suggestions for his emphasis 
and improvement and then firmly resolve to place his efficiency 
upon a higher plane. Such decision will be vital because it will 
be self-imposed. It will be fraught with higher potentiality be- 
cause the teacher will feel himself to be one of a group communis- 
tically active in self-improvement. The specific questions which 
follow are suggested as an appropriate guide to this self-scrutiny — 
a self-scrutiny that ought to result in a decided improvement of 
each one's teaching worth. In the privacy of our inner sanctuaries 
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we answer as truthfully as we can our questionnaire. We say to 
our pedagogical selves: 

Stand still, my soul, in the siknt daik 

I would question thee, 
Alone in the shadow drear snd stark, 

With God and mel 

A SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 

IN ENGLISH TEACHING 

GENERAL POINTS IN PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 

1. Am I careful of my personal appearance? 

2. Do I place the right valuation on good health ? 

3. Have I initiative and resourcefulness ? 

4. Do I easily adjust myself to a changed environment ? 

5. Am I practical enough to give due attention to light^ heat, and venti- 
lation in my classroom ? 

6. Do I conscientiously meet the demands for promptness, r^;ulaiity, 
self-control, int^rity, industry, loyalty, and sincerity ? 

7. Do I easily secure within the schoolroom a sense of firm and kindly 
discipline? 

8. Am I as frank and just and courteous in my dealings with my pupOs 
as I expect them to be with me ? 

9. Do I cultivate a breadth and versatility of interests that make it easy 
for me to enter sympathetically into an understanding fellowship with those 
whose life and training are radically different from my own? 

xo. Do I properly cultivate my sense of humor and freely share it with 
my pupils ? 

II. Am I continually looking forward to the great aim of making each 
one of my pupils develop into a citizen worthy of America and worthy of the 
world ? 

SPECIAL EQX7IPKENT FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 

I. Am I continually adding to my store of literary knowledge? 

3. In my choice of reading do I tend too much or too little toward the 
current writers ? Could I more profitably spend my time in the systematic 
study of the Bible or the classics ? 

3. Am I growing more proficient in my own power to write? Would 
any magazine accept my literary contributions ? 

4. Am I growing more skilful in my use of oral En^^ish ? What special 
defects should I strive to overcome ? 

5. Have I acquired a reasonable mastery of my speaking voice? Is it 
rightly pitched for classroom work? Is it well modulated? Are my tones 
deep and full ? Do I enunciate clearly? Am I sure of pronunciations? 
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6. Have I completely eliminated all errors of grammar, all provincialisms, 
all troublesome misspellings ? Am I accurate without being pedantic ? 

7. Have I a sufficient knowledge of library methods to direct my pupils 
to an economical gathering of material for a special project ? 

8. Am I anxious to learn about new mechanical devices that may be of 
possible use in the English classroom, such devices as the filing cabinet, or the 
dictaphone ? 

9. Am I sufficiently well informed on current events of national and 
international significance so that I can be a really helpful guide in educating ^ 
boys and girls to meet the demands for the new and larger citizenship ? 

RECITATION PR0CEDX7IUS 

1. In the recitation hour do I at once secure and steadily maintain the 
attention and interest of my pupils? If I see the interest flagging, am I 
resourceful in quickly re-arousing it ? 

2. Do I have each redtation carefully previsioned? Is it so rigidly 
planned that I fail to take advantage of unexpected opportimities ? 

3. Do I create a good esprii de carps? 

4. Do I take adequate time for the next assignment ? 

5. Are the pupils constantly stimulated to do their best ? And in this 
stimulation is the problem of discipline largely solved ? 

6. Am I skilful in creating the right atmosphere for a socialized recitation ? 

7. In my literature work do I maintain an appropriate balance between 
intensive and extensive reading ? 

8. Do I succeed in having all the written work handed in promptly ? Am 
I careful to criticize it sjrmpathetically and constructively ? 

9. Am I sufficiently patient with the slow and siiffidently inspiring with 
the bright ? 

10. Do I early in the term master the name of each pupil, and thus tend 
to secure his confidence in my personal interest ? And do I habitually use the 
names in my redtations ? 

11. Do I know after one month's time the individualities of my pupils, 
particularly their points of special interest, their points of special strength, 
and their special weaknesses ? 

12. Do I call upon certain pupils too frequently ? 

13. Am I successful in supervising their study inside and outside the class- 
room ? Are they gaining power to work alone ? 

14. Do my questions stimtilate the highest type of interested thinking ? 
Are they broadly conceived and skilfully phrased, or are they mere trivial 
test questions ? 

15. Do I analyze the material of English so that I know what subjects 
should be taught by lecture ? By topical method ? By questions ? 

16. Do I make suffident use of the concrete, or am I too prone to use the 
abstract ? Do I make frequent and effident use of the blackboard ? 
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17. In what direction and by what means are the moral and ethical 
opportunities of English work handled ? 

18. Am I taking pains to present economically the things I teach ? Can 
ly for instance, teach so efficiently that my pupils will in one lesson master 
the distinction between the restrictive and the non-restrictive dause ? 

19. Am I measuring progress from day to day? Are my recitations 
brought to an effective dose, or do they end with a sense of fragmentariness ? 

20. Would I welcome a stenographic report of a chance-chosen redta- 
tion ? If reduced to typewritten form would such a report be a finished piece 
of pedagogical art ? 

21. Does my teaching of literature create a genuine desire to read good 
books, and does my teaching of composition generate a real pride in crafts- 
manship? 

INXRA-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 

1. Have I been successful in getting from the other teachers in my school 
the sort of co-operation that will secure good oral and written work in aU non- 
English redtations ? Am I eqxially free in offering my services in furthering 
the interests of their departments ? Do I create among my pupils a general 
desire for willing co-operation ? 

2. Am I suffidently alert in suggesting to my prindpal or head of depart- 
ment improvements in the course of study, assembly programs, or other 
matters that might be of real benefit to the school ? 

3. When given a committee assignment do I give really thoughtful and 
constructive aid ? Or am I willing that my work be perfunctorily done ? 

4. Do I accept gracefully my share of those special assignments that are 
necessarily frequent in any school system ? 

5. Do I take a cordial interest in the extra-curriculum activities? De- 
bating? Dramatics? Special programs ? School paper? Social gatherings ? 
Athletics ? Clubs ? Music ? Red Cross ? 

6. Do I create among the pupils the sort of attitude that easily invites 
confidences and cordially wdcomes requests for personal advice, particularly 
in the line of vocational and educational guidance ? 

7. Am I alert in my desire to suggest interesting and hdpful reading- 
matter to my pupils and to my feUow-teachers ? 

8. Am I cordial in receiving the visits of my fellow-teachers, and if so, am 
I correspondingly cordial when I return my pedagogical calls ? 

9. Do I allow interests outside my school to interfere with my effidency 
as a teacher ? 

EXTIIA-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 

z. Am I suffidently ambitious to extend my influence toward furthering 
the general advancement of English teaching ? 

2. If I discover an effective teaching device, am I suffidently altruistic 
to give it publidty, dther in educational gatherings or in educational 
periodicals? 
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3. Do I make a proper effort to bring to the attention of my commimity 
a knowledge of coming lectures or plays or moving pictures which will tend to 
create a finer spirit of culttire and conduct ? 

4. Do I find it possible to enter heartily into work that directly aids the 
development of a higher type of community spirit ? 

5. Am I successful in enlisting such co-operation with parents, pastors, 
or special friends as will develop the best effort of each pupil? 

Now I am not presenting the foregoing with any feeling that 
the scheme is adequate or final. It has not yet been tested. Its 
obvious defects are many. Perhaps the most obvious is the absolute 
impossibility of any one teacher's answering the questions cor- 
rectly, even though he answer each with absolute honesty. But 
those particular teachers who have been on the conunittee em- 
phatically assure me that while this list was being formulated they 
consciously, under the direct impetus of the personal inquiry, 
greatly improved their individual teaching processes. And that, 
I submit, is the most valuable testimony that can be offered. 

The frank answering of these questions should tend to make 
each teacher conscious of his more apparent deficiencies and 
immediately determined to gain from summer schools, from regular 
graduate study, from travel, from books and magazines, from 
friendly council with his associates, indeed from every available 
source, the kind of help that will directly aid him in his laudable 
desire for the highest possible self-improvement in the field of 
English teaching. 



ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLISH 

The following tentative report of the Subcommittee on Composition 
and Rhetoric is herewith submitted for suggestions and constructive 
criticism. All members of the National Council are invited and urged 
to send in any contributions to the secretary of the conunittee, Mr. W. W. 
Hatfield, Chicago Normal School, or to the chairman. 

The publication of this report has been delayed because the first 
chairman of the subconunittee felt unable to go on with the work, and 
therefore resigned last November. After trying in vain to secure 
another chairman for the subconmiittee, the chairman of the general 
committee was constrained to take up this work in February last. It 
was impossible to hold a meeting of the subcommittee, so commimication 
was necessarily carried on by mail. This, of course, still further delayed 
the completion of the report. 

At the November meeting of the National Coxmcil a final report 
of the Conunittee on Economy of Time in English will be presented. 
Three tentative reports have already been published. All members of 
the Council are urged to submit to the chairmen of the subcommittees 
or the chairman or secretary of the general committee any suggestions 
they may have for the improvement of any of these published reports. 

Mary Bird Fontaine, Chairman 

REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMPOSITION 

AND RHETORIC 

I. SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

I. In formulating its recommendations the committee has con- 
sidered of first importance a statement of aims in English composition. 
Whatever teaching results in effective expression of thought is good 
teaching of rhetoric and composition. The formal side of rhetoric — 
that side that is chiefly concerned with definitions and an abstract study 
of principles — ^is here subordinated to the practical arts of effective 
speaking and writing. We believe that the value of rhetoric teaching 
depends on pupils* ability to use what they have learned. We therefore 
have expressed our recommendations in terms of attainments rather 
than knowledge. 

554 
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3. The committee has been obliged to limit its work to the setting up 
of minimum attainments. These are to be considered the lowest require- 
ments for passing to a higher grade. A very specific statement of this 
principle is necessary, because there is an inevitable tendency for minima 
to become maxima. Every earnest teacher will constantly endeavor 
to bring each pupil to the highest accomplishment of which he is capable, 
and the committee wishes to give strong encouragement to this course 
of action. But it is especially desirable that we establish some standard 
of minimal attainments below which no pupil, except for very special 
reasons, shaU be allowed to fall. This is the work the committee 
endeavors to accomplish. 

3. This report is not concerned, except incidentally, with methods 
or means to accomplish the aims proposed. Undoubtedly the deter- 
mination of method is an important object that may most profitably 
occupy the attention of future workers, but the committee deems it 
outside the limits of the present undertaking. 

4. The general plan of procedure provides for a division of the 
elementary- and secondary-school course into three parts, corresponding 
with the elementary-school period (or the first six years of school), the 
junior high school period, and the senior high-school period. The 
committee does not think it desirable at present to attempt to set up 
standards for each year of the school course. 

n. ESSENTIAL ATTITUDES AND SKILLS 

There are a few vitally important attitudes which all our children 
in all the grades should hold and a few fimdamental habits or skills 
which they should master more and more perfectly as they advance 
through school. 

I. In the longer and more formal expressions which in school we 
call compositions, pupils should retain the attitude toward language 
which is universal in the short utterances of conversation, viz., that 
speech and writing are means to ends, not ends in themselves. They 
should look upon all rhetorical principles and devices as means which, 
having proved helpful to others in accomplishing purposes through 
language, will probably help them also. They should think of rhetoric 
not as rhetoric but as a means of gaining their own ends, quite as e£Fective 
outside as within the classroom. 

In these longer efforts our pupils should likewise retain the attitude 
toward the audience which is characteristic of polite private conversa- 
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tion — ^respectful and kindly aggressiveness, an interest in the thought 
and in the audience's reception of it which completely banishes self- 
consciousness. Thus may they find pleasure in public speech and in 
writing, as most do in conversation. This attitude toward the audience 
includes constant thoughtfulness of the knowledge, interests, and 
prejudices of the audience. 

2. Our children should have the habit of forecasting what they are 
about to say before uttering or writing the first sentence. The elaborate- 
ness of the plan may vary, according to the circumstances, from the simple 
mental formulation of two or three points to the formal written brief; 
but to have a fairly clear notion (a) of what is to be said and (6) of the 
general arrangement of the material should be habUual, 

In the choice of what to say children should constantly become 
more skilful. They should be even more solicitous to include those 
details and illustrations which will help to accomplish their purposes 
than to omit aU those which will be of little or no service. They should 
habitually ask themselves, Have I anything here which is not needed? 
Have I details, arguments, illustrations which will move my audience 
as I wish? Throughout the school life application of these criteria 
diould steadily grow more discriminating. 

Orderliness, too, should result from the forecasting. Orderliness is 
so large a factor in effectiveness that no one doubts the necessity of 
securing it, not only in any individual theme imder consideration, but 
also as a habit. As the pupils mature, mere freedom from jumbling 
may blossom into skill in making the most effective arrangement 
of ideas. 

3. Finally, our children, even in the primary grades, must habitually 
speak and write clear, unified sentences. Too much insistence cannot 
be placed upon this essential. Sentences obscured by misplaced modi- 
fiers and wrongly related pronouns, the "run-on" sentence, the "comma 
fault," the use of a subordinate clause or participial phrase as a sen- 
tence — these are some of the glaring errors familiar to every English 
teacher. They must be eradicated before we can have effective writing 
or speaking. With maturity of thought and continual practice in expres- 
sion will come the more varied and complex sentence-forms and the more 
artistic combinations of them which secure ease and force. But these 
added graces of expression, so far as they do cbme, are largely independent 
of teaching— at least of ordinary rhetoric instruction. The teacher's 
demand is for dear, unified sentences. 
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m. STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT / 

The committee recommends the following standards as minimxam 
essentials for pupils completing the sixth, ninth, and twelfth years of 
school respectively. That these standards may be as concrete and 
specific as possible some specimens of pupils' work are included for 
illustration. These specimens have been drawn from a wide range of 
schools and represent actual schoolroom practice. They are not, and 
are not intended to be, excellent, since we are here proposing minimum 
essentials only. Some samples of work that do not come up to the mini- 
mimi requirements are also included. In the case of oral compositions 
the pupils' efforts were taken down and transcribed by students of the 
commercial departments. 

I. Attainments at the end of the sixth school year, — Children should 
have ability 

a) To tell orally in orderly fashion a personal experience and to 
use concrete details in telling such a story. The following story is 
acceptable: 

When I was about seven years old we had a dressmaker at our house. I 
was teasing her and she got mad and hit me on the fingers with her sdssors. 
She made me mad. When we were eating dinner I was through first. The 
dressmaker had four pennies in her apron pocket, and so when she was not 
looking I took her pennies and buried them in the back lot. When she was 
ready to go home that evening she said, "I must have lost my pennies that I 
was going to buy stamps with." I got scared and went out. About a week 
after I dug them up and spent them. 

The next story contains too many irrelevant details to be 
passable: 

One time when we lived up on the hill some of my imdes and aunts were 
there helping my mother peel peaches that day, and Fare! Hutchinson and 
WiDie BrightweU came along and wanted me to go and hunt pawpaws with 
them. I said I couldn't go, so I went in and got Dad's shotgun shells out of 
a dresser drawer and it was raining that day too. I took the sheUs out on the 
walk and took the shot out and then the powder out. I got me a match and 
thought the powder would biun like paper but when I lit it it ail burned at 
one time and the fire blew in my eyes until I couldn't see an3rthing. I ran up 
the steps and hollered for my mother. She came to the door and asked me 
what was the matter. I told her that the fire had blown in my eyes until I 
couldn't open them. They put me to bed and some lady came in and wanted 
to put a wet rag on my face, but my mother wouldn't let her. My mother was 
scared so bad and so she called a doctor, and the doctor she called could not 
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come and said he would send two other doctors and they came and put some 
medicine in my eyes that felt right cool, and just in a few days my eyes got all 
ri^t. I had to wear glasses about a week. 

h) To tell in orderly sequence the incidents of a simple story, such 
as one of the Robin Hood stories. 

c) To report clearly and accurately definite observations made in 
nature study, geography, manual training, domestic science, or kindred 
subjects— e.g., "How I Tested Seed Corn," or "What We Did to Make 
Cocoa." 

d) To write a paragraph of connected and imified thought on a 
definitely limited topic, such as "How Men in Washington's Time 
Dressed," or "How to Make a Raft." General subjects, such as 
"Springtime," "Trees," "Our Song Birds," should be avoided because 
they cannot be adequately developed in a short composition. Such 
assignments tend to produce hasty generalizations and confusion of 
thought. 

Each paragraph should consist of unified sentences. Excessive use 
of and^ so, and then should be discouraged. 
The following paragraphs are acceptable: 

To make marshmallow chocolate fudge you take two cups of sugar, one 
cup of sweet milk, three tablespoonfuls of cocoa, a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut, and two tablespoonfub of marshmallow cream. Mix the cocoa, 
butter, milk, and sugar together. After mixed put it on the stove and let it 
boU until it forms a soft ball when dropped in water. Then take it off the 
stove and butter a platter. Then mix the marshmallow cream with the butter, 
sugar, milk, and cocoa, and beat until it begins to stiffen. Pour on the platter 
and cut in squares before it hardens. 

In Washington's time men dressed very different from the way they do 
now. They wore three cornered hats made out of velvet or satin, and had 
lace edges. Their hair was worn long and tied back with gold or silver orna- 
ments. Often they wore wigs or powdered the hair. They wore a vest made 
out of velvet or silk, and had a long cape over their shoulders. They wore 
pants that just came to their knees. Silver or gold buckles trimmed their 
garters. They had silk stockings of all different colors. High heeled shoes 
made out of patent leather with gold or silver buckles on them, were always 
worn. They carried gold or silver snuffboxes. 

The following paragraph made up of sentences disconnected in 

thought is not passable: 

Birds' Homes 

The birds build their homes in different places and in different ways. 
They try to get their nests up high in the trees so that the cats will not bother 
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them. Most of the birds have sweet voices. The birds have different ways 
of calling their mates. The sparrow stays in the north at winter time. Most 
of the birds go south to ^)end the winter, and they return to the north at 
summertime. 

e) To write a social letter. This letter should be arranged in con- 
ventional form, and should be individual and interesting. The following 
is acceptable : 

1527 FoxTKTH Avenue, Axtoona, Pa. 

Feb. 8, 19x9 
Deak Mother: 

I thought I would write you a few lines before I go to work. I am making 
a chicken coop. On Saturday evening some one stole seven of our hens and 
one rooster. We are going to find out who did it. 

I think I will be home for Easter and some one should come to the station 
and he^ me home. I am going to bring you twelve dozen eggs and some butter. 

We are all fine out here so far. Alberta has a bad cold, but is getting better 
now. She is in bed and Aunt Lizzie is going to keep her in or she might get 
the Flu. 

We were in town yesterday and got some things that we needed. I got 
a nice pair of shoes for four dollars and fifty cents. 

Well I must be dosing, for I must get at my chicken coop. 

Your loving son, 

Chaxley 

2. AUainments at the end of the ninth school year, — At this level of 
the work the attainments prescribed for the first six years should be 
made the basis for a broader and more advanced treatment of both oral 
and written composition. Teachers should bear in mind that the work 
of English teaching is an organic whole, in which each part must func- 
tionally co-operate with the other parts. Without a knowledge of 
what children in this stage have already learned, advanced work will 
be hampered by needless repetition or unbridged abysses. Therefore 
a very careful study of preceding recommendations is essential to the 
most economical mastery of those that follow. 

By the end of the ninth school year children should be able 
a) To tell effectively a personal experience, some incident from a 
motion-picture show, or from a story read. In each case the object of 
the telling is to interest some particular audience. Pupils should feel 
that the character of the selection to be told, the choice of details, and 
the use of words are closely dependent on the nature of the hearers. This 
point of view should never be lost. 
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The narrative should be free from excessive use of and^ so, then^ 
and er. There should be sufficient concreteness to make the story 
vivid, and all detail should have an organic connection with the theme 
of the story. The incidents should be so arranged as to lead naturally 
to a climax. Special attention needs to be given to the ending of the 
story. 

The following example is good: 

When I was about ten years old I xised to belong to the Boys' Choir of 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Every summer the people in the church con- 
tributed money to send the boys on a little camping trip, and the camp was 
on White Lake in Michigan. I got permission to go and went up there. I 
had a very good friend of mine he was up there too. One night we were on 
what you would now call kitchen police. We would have to wash and dry 
the dishes and set the tables and wait on the rest of the boys and do other 
things. It was at night and we were washing the dishes. Most of the boys 
had gone to the town about three miles away. There was a fair there that 
night and most of the boys had gone. We got done with the dishes about 
half-past eight so we decided to go to town too. We got there and had a great 
deal of fun, and then we started home. In this town they had a curfew and 
this curfew rang at half-past nine. We got about half way out of the town 
when this curfew rang and in this town if children under fourteen are out on 
the street after half-past nine why you were liable to get into trouble. We 
hurried as fast as we could and in our hurry we forgot which road to take. 
Finally we came to the railway station and we asked the station agent if he 
knew the way to oiu: camp, but he didn't seem to know anything about it. 
It was very dark and there were trees on each side of the road and it was 
kind of spooky. We got about two and a half miles toward home and then 
we came to another camp that was right near ours, so we knew that we were 
on the right road and after a while we came to our camp. We were just about 
to give a sigh of relief when a light flashed in our ^es and there were two 
men there holding an electric flashlight. They were a couple of the men in 
the camp. Some of the boys hadn't gotten back yet and they were rather 
anxious, so each one that came along they would flash the light and check them 
off. So we got into camp and this time we got our sigh of relief out without 
any trouble. 

The next example fails because it lacks unity: 

The Faculty Games Committee at a meeting the other day one of the 
topics they discussed was whether our high school should have a football team. 
Football is the sport that is played by all the high schools and colleges in the 
United States. It's about the manliest game of all the American games. We 
have never put up a team in this here sport. Mr. Ross, our coach, tried to get 
a team. We never had a team and all the fellows are kind of raw and they 
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need training and it would take quite a time to get them in shape, but the 

faculty does not seem to care much. They don't look after the matter enough. 

Mr. Ross's program instead of bein^ lighter is heavier. He being the only I 

coach we can get, the chance for our team is very slight. 

h) To outline a story according to time order. 
The following outlines are acceptable: 

Puck in Bronx Park 

I. His furst time in Bronx Park 

A. How he foimd his way around ' 

B. What he thought of the place 

n. His Adventures 

A. At the monkey cage 

B. What they thought when he appeared 

C. At the bird house 

The Raising of Jairus's Daughter 

I. Jairus goes to Jesus 

II. The news of his daughter's death 
m. Jesus comforts Jairus 

IV. The mourners 
V. Jesus brings the child to life 

First American Ship to Enter a German Port since the War 

I. First ship to enter a German port since the war is back 

A. The "West Humhaw" 

B. Captain of the ship 

C. Where it sailed from 

D. Returned from New York 

n. Reports from Germany 

A. Everything is quiet 

B. People well dressed 

C. People on America's side 

D. Short of soap and sugar 

ni. Ship among mines 

A. In mine regions in North and Baltic Seas 

B. Six da3rs spent in mine region 

C. Warnings received 

IV. "Humhaw" brought mail from army and navy in Poland and Ger- 
many 
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The two outlines given below are not acceptable: 

The Story of Achilles 
I. Who Achilles was 

II. He was a warrior 

m. What he did to help his country 

IV. His death 

Hides for Four Years 
I. Where did he hide ? 
n. Who was he ? 
m. Tell his experience 
IV. When did he surrender ? 

c) To collect, sift, and organize material for a simple oral or written 
theme on a limited topic, such as '* Inside a Coal Mine," or "How to 
Make a Booklet." The following procedure is recommended: (i) col- 
lecting concrete detail bearing on the subject; (2) arranging material 
under main heads; (3) rejecting unrelated material. 

d) To write a paragraph on a limited subject. Teachers should 
cultivate in pupils a feeling for the sentence which will restrain them 
from stringing together groups of words without subject or predicate 
and running together sentences that should be separated by periods. 
The paragraph should be made unified and coherent by bringing every 
word and every sentence into proper relation with the writer's purpose. 
The exclusive use of short, choppy sentences should be discouraged. 
Pupils should be trained to secure variety by the use of complex and 
compound sentences. In the case of complex sentences care must be 
exercised that the dependent clause is clearly related to the principal 
clause. The use of "is when" and "is where" should be systematically 
combated. 

The following paragraphs from pupils of the ninth year are 
acceptable: 

How to Make a G>mposition Folder 

Take two pieces of manila paper such as are used for book covers. Lay 
one on top of the other with the edges even. Cut a two-iuch strip lengthwise 
from one of the pieces. Call the edge from which you cut this strip the top. 
Fold the two pieces in the middle like a book, with the smaller piece inside. 
Then sew them together and along the two ends and across the bottom about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge. This forms two pockets for corrected and 
uncorrected manuscripts. Paste a sheet of composition paper on the outer 
edge of the left hand pocket. This is for the score sheet. Head this paper with 
the words "Stop! Lookl Listen!" Under this put "My Danger Zone" or 
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something similar. Under this write a list of mistakes you make, such as 

margins, spelling, pimctuation, possessives, "and" sentences, and double 

sentences. 

Our High School Lunch Room 

At the southern end of our Hlffi School building is the limch room. At 
present it is the largest and best lighted school lunch room in the city. The 
pupils cooperate with those in charge in keeping it clean and in order. £lach 
one when he has finished his meal takes his dishes to a table used for that 
purpose, or, if he brings his dinner, places all paper in a basket provided for 
them. Thus, when the last leave the room all dishes and litter are gathered 
up, and the room is in good order. 

An Evening Gown 

While walking down Fifth Avenue to get an idea of how I wanted my new 
evening dress made I suddenly stopped, for there in a shop window was the 
exact model I had in mind. The flimsy rolls of yellow satin draped here and 
there around the hips gave it the popular air of today. The bodice of this frock 
was covered with shiny rhinestones that glittered like diamonds as the sun- 
light shone on them. The dainty little sleeves were of soft chiffon, caught at 
the top with little rosebuds. It was the sweetest dress I ever saw. 

e) To describe orally and in writing a familiar object, such as an 
attractive store window, a picture, or a person (appearance). Accu- 
racy, clearness, and vividness are the objects to be sought in such a 
description. The value of apt words, especially verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, should be emphasized. 

f) To give a digest of a good magazine article on some subject within 
the student's comprehension. The student should make the main 
points stand out clearly. 

g) To write a social and a business letter. 

The following examples of social letters are acceptable: 

225 East 179TH Street, New York 

^ « Oct- 3» 1918 

Dear Bob, ^' ^ 

Last night while looking over the evening paper I suddenly came across 
that picture of you with the interesting line of writing that told you had received 
the tennis club medal. It certainly sounds good to say that Bob Fullerton is 
now the champion of the Spartan Club. It looks as though I'll have to hurry 
up and get a medal too. I am going to try for the basket ball team and also 
for the swimming contest in which I may be able to get a medal. 

Well, Bob, as there is a stack of lessons staring me in the face I am afraid 

I shall have to stop my writing. But I do want to tell you how glad I am of 

your success. Sincerely yours, 

Peggy 
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8x4 Cask Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

April 14, 1919 
Dear Hobart, 

How do you like France and the little French girl by this time? I saw 
her picture and she certainly is pretty. Have you learned to speak French to 
her or can she speak English ? I saw the post cards you sent home. The one 
with the girl and the French flag is the prettiest. I also liked the one with 
the American soldiers in the churchyard. 

I suppose you know I go to High SchooL I take four regular studies 
besides music and physical training. We have been going back two afternoons 
in the week to play in the gymnasium, when enough girls come we are going 
to play baseball. 

I guess you will be coming home soon now. I hope so, for I want to see 
you ever so much and to hear of your experiences in France. 

Your cousin, 

Cornelia 

K) To use with accurate discrimination the following words and 
others that individual teachers find are commonly misused: 

real, really, very; scared, afraid; lie, lay; sit, set; start, begin; may, can; 
allow; carry, bring, fetch; quite, very; talk, speak, say, state; learn, teach; 
scholar, pupil; person, party; good, well; in, into; dumb, stupid; both, each, 
every, either; there, their; accept, except; whether, where. 

The teaching of English in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years is 
perhaps more difficult than in any other school period. May it not be 
partly due to teachers requiring pupils to do work that is too ambitious 
in character ? We should be on our guard against trying to have pupils 
of junior high school age parallel the work of the upper years of high 
school. 

3. AUainmenis at the end of the twelfth school year. — ^Working on the 
foundation laid in preceding years, the teaching of rhetoric and composi- 
tion for the last three years of the secondary-school course should make 
the main principles so much a part of the student's mental life that they 
will be unconsciously applied. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the necessity of providing a definite purpose for every theme or oral 
composition the student is required to produce. While some teachers 
may object that this program is difficult, if not impossible, the actual 
practice of progressive and resourceful teachers proves that it is prac- 
ticable. It is the conviction of this committee that no student ought to 
be required to produce a composition imless there is some reason for 
doing it over and above the command or request of the teacher. 
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As in preceding years, the formal study of rhetorical principles is 
to be subordinated to the practical application of these principles to the 
actual speaking and writing needs of students according to their maturity. 
In the interest of economy of time the committee recommends the rejec- 
tion of all rhetorical teaching that does not directly contribute to the 
improvement of students' thinking, speaking, or writing. 

By the end of the secondary-school course students should have 
ability 

a) To make an outline of heads and subheads that will adequately 
and logically summarize a well-organized chapter in a reference book or 
a good magazine article. 

The following outline is acceptable: 

"The Greatest Port in the World" 

(From The Independent, March 39, 19x9) 

I. Harbor strike 

X. Cause of the trouble 
n. The working port 
X. Time of building 

2. New York and New Jersey Devdopment Commission 
a) Commissioner's Report 
m. The problem one of legal organization 

1. Situation of the port 

2. Question of authority 

3. Early history 

IV. Treaty of X834 and Bi-State Commission 

X. The amendments 
V. New York City 

I. Size 

3. Necessary port improvements 
VI. The owners 

X. Zoning principle 

b) To make an outline of heads and subheads as a guide for speaking 
or writing on a limited topic. 

The first example given below is acceptable: 

A Room for Seniors 

(In the high school to which this applies the Seniors are not required to 
spend their study hours in the study hall, as lower dassmen do. They are 
£tee to go where they please except during redtations.) 

I. The need for a Senior room 

X. Senior privileges ^ 

a) Restrictions on those privileges 
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2, What the Seniors do with their study hall periods 
o) Need for study by Seniors 

h) Seniors do not wish to study on the streets 

3. A room for Seniors the only solution 
n. Advantages of a Senior room 

X. More private study for Seniors 

2. Social advantages 

m. The dining room may be used for a Senior room 

I. Seniors can go in and out without disturbing other classes 

3. There is room for all Seniors in this room 
3. It is desired by all Seniors 

IV. Need for every Senior to talk and work for this room 

The next outline fails because it lacks organization: 

Military Training in the High School Should Be Elective 

z. G>mpulsory militazy training prevents boys from working in the after- 
noons. 

2. Some boys in the high school are \mable to buy uniforms on account 
of the high cost. 

3. Most of the officers are incompetent. 

4. The health of the boys is impaired by eating such hasty lunches before 
drill. 

5. Military training here does not benefit boys mentally, physically, or 
morally. 

6. The League of Nations wiU prevent future wars. 

7. There are three million men who have recently had training in the 
United States Army. 

8. A majority of boys in our high school do not desire xnilitary training. 

c) To tell orally a short story so that the main characters, the plot, 
and the climax will be developed sufficiently to hold the attention of the 
audience. 

d) To speak effectively without notes on some school or civic 
subject with the purpose of clearing up obscure points — ^for example, 
to give an explanation of some new regulation of the school, an account 
of how glass is made by machinery, or the reason for the increase of the 
water rate. Closely connected with the foregoing is the persuasive 
argument, such as urging other students to join the school athletic asso- 
ciation, soliciting support of the school paper, or making a plea for 
co-operation with the city officials in keeping the city clean. 

e) To respond readily, definitely, and fully to questions about books 
read, magazine articles assigned, and experiments and observations 
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made. Many students in the Senior classes of the secondary schools 
as well as coU^e students are sadly deficient in this ability to respond 
intelligently and intelligibly to questions about what they are supposed 
to know. Monosyllabic or fragmentary answers and obscure or irrele- 
vant ones are too often accepted by teachers who despair of getting 
anything better. Surely the teachers of English, in co-operation with 
other departments of the school, should earnestly labor to remedy this 
condition, and should make one of the requirements of graduation from 
the secondary school the ability to answer adequately and in decent 
English a definite question. 

f) To collect material for a paper of 1,000 or 1,500 words on a prop- 
erly limited subject within the student's knowledge, to organize this 
material, and to write a final version free from gross errors in sentence 
structiue, spelling, and punctuation (see report of the Committee on 
Mechanics of Writing). This paper should show careful organization 
of each paragraph, as well as of the whole. Paragraphs should be 
coherent and unified, and so related by the use of connectives and con- 
nective expressions that the turns of thought shall be clear. 

g) To write a business letter in response to a given situation, such 
as refusing to accept a workbench or a football of a different style from 
the one ordered. Such a letter should be clear, dignified, and coiu'teous. 

h) To write an interesting social letter in which personal details 
and vividness bring out the personality of the writer. 

Note, — On account of the greater length of compositions demanded in the 
upper years of the secondary school it is not practicable to include illustrative 
material in this part of the report. 

f) To distinguish accurately between the following words and others 
that individual teachers find are commonly misused: 

allusion, illusion; affect, effect; can, may; emigrate, immigrate; healthy, 
healthful, wholesome; proof, evidence; liable, likely; majority, plurality; 
principal, principle; statue, statute, statiure; ability, capacity; amount, 
quantity, number; let, leave, allow; less, fewer, smaller; many, much; among, 
between; like, as; except, without, imless; differ from, differ with; character, 
reputation; loan, lend; salary, wages, remimeration; statement, assertion; 
proposal, proposition; affirm, state, declare; aggravate, irritate; balance, 
rest, remainder; custom, habit; mad, angry; grand, gorgeous, awful, splendid, 
elegant, lovely, magnificent, nice; man* gentleman; woman, lady; plenty, 
abundance; culculate, intend, allow; start, begin, commence; allude to, refer 
to, mention; suspect, anticipate, expect; mutual, common; pitiful, pitiable; 
business, vocation, profession; compassion, pity, S3anpathy; patience, for- 
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bearance; respectful, req>ectable, respective; fundamental, elementary; 
superficial; exquisite; magnanimous, generous; wit, humor, comedy, fun, 
farce; knowledge, information; science, art, skill. 

IV. A FINAL WORD 

Too great insistence on formal rhetoric in the secondary school is 
not desirable. The students who leave the school for college will con- 
tinue their work in English, while those who do not go to college need 
practice in using their mother-tongue with clearness and force in the 
everyday situations of life. Many less experienced teachers in secondary 
schools are inclined to bring into their classes the methods they have 
inherited from college professors, and instead of using their college courses 
as a background they are inclined to reproduce them. They are likely 
to require of immature students flights of imagination and pretentious 
themes for which they are imprepared. On the other hand, those 
teachers who have sufficient initiative to adapt their work to the actual 
conditions and needs of their students find that the letter, the occa- 
sional article on some subject of real life-interest, and the pithy and 
forceful talk are forms of composition that appeal to all students and 
that all need to master. Few secondary students need more than these 
practical and reasonable exercises. 

Dudley H. Miles 

Cyrus L. Hooper 

RoLLO W. Brown 

Elizabeth Hodgson 

Mary Bird Fontaine, Chairman 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR THE ENGLISH CLASSES 

We can all remember the time when a bored teacher, mechanically 
going through a process repeated an almost incredible number of times, 
would measure out an English assignment in this way: ''For tomorrow 
read the next thirty pages in Ivanhoe, and be ready to answer promptly 
the questions which you may now take from my dictation." There are 
always such people to take the joy out of life — or out of a book. It 
mattered little to that well-meaning pedagogue whether the thirtieth 
page left the Disinherited Knight just about to select the Queen of Love 
and Beauty. If the curious students read on to find out whom he chose 
they were sure to become interested and read still farther. This always 
resulted in a tragedy, because the inevitable questions were forgotten. 
But the greater part of the students were content to read just the allot- 
ment assigned, and to them the book remained merely a certain number 
of pages which would eventually be read. 

Happily those days are over or on the wane, and we now want our 
students to read farther and, like Oliver Twist, "to want some more." 
We are eager that they make friends with the authors and see the char- 
acters of their stories as real flesh-and-blood people. 

If not rightly treated pictures become a bore and a burden, but if 
judiciously handled an abundance of illustrative material can be used 
in producing the results we want, not alone in the study of the classics, 
but in the oral work which is at last taking its proper place in the English 
course. 

During the study of any of the classics it is good to have on the table 
or bookshelves of the classroom as many as possible of the works of the 
author and other books written about him. Even if the students just 
glance through these books without reading them, they will gain some 
idea of the extent of the author's writings and also of his worth from the 
number of critics who have written in appreciation of him. After 
class one day, during the reading of Ivanhoe^ a boy came up to the 
bookshelf over which hung a picture of Scott, apparently surveying his 
books. The boy's eye traveled over the long rows of volmnes and then 
respectfully ^gazed at the picture. "He wrote a lot, didn't he?" the 
boy commented after a minute. "Are any of them as good as the one 
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we are reading ?" Assured that there were others just as good, the boy 
went away with a copy of Kenilwarth under his arm. 

The students cannot fail to appreciate a book and its author if as 
an introduction to the study they take an imaginary trip to the author's 
country and home, especially if the book is filled with the local color of 
his native place — or take a journey with the author if his story is fla- 
vored with his travels. If these travelogues come on oral-composition 
days, no time is taken from the reading and much zest is added to the 
oral topics. The work thus planned will be more interesting if the 
students who are responsible for different parts of the trip illustrate their 
topics by pictures. 

But where shall we find such material ? This is especially difficult 
in a small town whose library will render very little aid. If the students 
are urged to secure illustrations for the books, you will be surprised to 
find how many will bring them from home. Sometimes they will find 
there pictxires which before had borne no significance to them. When 
we began reading the Rime of the AncietU Mariner last year I asked the 
dass to bring illustrations. The next day a small boy, puffing and pant- 
ing, lugged in a huge volume of Dor6's illustrations. ''There!" he said, 
as he dropped the book heavily on the desk, ''that has always been on 
the parlor table, but I never knew before what the pictiures were." 

There are many other sources for this illustrative material. One 
may obtain small blue prints or postcards which may be effectively used 
by projecting them on a screen by means of a balopticon. If the school 
is not fortunate enough to own a balopticon, one may borrow many 
lantern slides from most state educational departments. 

The two most enthusiastic classes I ever had were the ones who made 
illustrated editions of the Odyssey, Competition immediately arose, 
and each class endeavored to produce a better scroll than the rival. 
When we had finished the study of the Odyssey, those classes knew more 
about the ancient Greek religion, life, and bookmaking than they would 
in any other way. Every point was carefully considered by each dass 
to prevent the other class from finding a flaw in their work. Each 
student took a real interest, for he had something to do, and there were 
many consultations and much "research work." The material was 
furnished and the work was done entirdy by the students. 

A derk at the ribbon coimter of one of the stores gave us the paper 
roll on which ribbon had been woimd. To support the ends of the scroll 
two of the boys cut small roimd sticks upon which they fastened gilded 
"comua" or knobs. The illustrations were drawn on slips of paper of 
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uniform size and pasted on the scrolls by students who had not otherwise 
contributed. It was certainly interesting and amusing to note the 
variety of ideas which the different artists had. In some cases the 
pictures were quite artistically done, but I think the really best ones 
were the straight-line drawings in which every line counted and was most 
expressive. But in all cases the essential points were there — ^Mercury 
always had his wand, winged cap, and sandals, and Minerva her char- 
acteristic headgear. After the pictures were pasted other students 
printed above them the story of the Odyssey, which had been briefly 
and himiorously written in a twentieth-century setting. Then when 
the ends of the scroll had been painted and the "titulus" or title pasted 
on the first page, the work was done, and you cannot imagine with what 
pride those Freshmen exhibited their productions. 

It is sometimes difficult to turn quickly to a soiurce for the illustrative 
material. In the list that follows I have set down the materal that I 
have used in some travelogues and in the study of a few of the classics. 
Except where otherwise designated the nimibers refer to the nimibers of 
the pictures in the catalogue of the company mentioned. The sources 
for the material will be found at the end of the following lists. 

AVAILABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 

I. Travelogue to Walter Scott's Country 

Scotland: "Scotland" in Vol. IV of John L. Stoddard's lectures; Tuck's 
postcards, 7015, 7092, 7560; postcards from Museimi of Art, New York City; 
King's postcards. 

Edinburgh: Thompson blue prints, 5001, 5002, 5003, 5005, 5018, 5046, 
S081; Tuck's, 7178, 7293, 7597, 7870, 7253, 7254, 7640, 7971, 7974, 8503. 

ScoU*s home^ Abbotsford: Perr)r Pictures, 86; Brown's Pictures, 34, 2147, 
2148, 2149; Thompson, 5021, 5026. 

Waller Scott: Thompson, ii6Cy iiyc, 473c, 5021, 5019, 5020; Cosmos Pic- 
tiues, 1 102; Perry, 85; The Mentor , No. 115, September 15, 1916; Brown, 26. 

n. "Ivanhoe" 

Battle of Hastings: Perry, 880; Brown, 155 1. 

Stonehenge: Perry, 1477; Thompson, 4205, 4206, 4207, 4208. 

Knights: Sir Galahad; Thompson, 644^6; Cosmos, 11 15; Perry, 940; 
Brown, 1766; Carbon Prints, 95c, Colored Art Pictures, no. 

Knights of Malta: Cosmos, 770. 

Crusades: Lantern slides from the New York Educational Department, 
Albany, New York; Heroes of the Crusades , 50 full-page illustrations, Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard; History of the Crusades y by Major Proctor, 150 illustrations. 
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A rmor: Arms and Armor ^ 450 engravings and 50 plates by C. H. Ashdown; 
lantern slides from New York State Educational Department. 

Illustrations from '*Ivanhoe" and typical medieval structures: 70 Thomp- 
son blue prints listed on pages 93 and 94 of catalogue; excellent lantern slides 
from New York Educational Department; Tuck's postcards of Armory and 
Tower of London; Tales of Chivalry, by Rolfe, American Book Company; 
130 illustrations by Marie, Lex, Scott, Riou; life and adventures of Robin 
Hood, 10 colored illustrations and many woodcuts by McKay; Story of the 
Middle Ages, retold from St. Nicholas, Century Company; moving-picture 
film of Ivanhoe; Old Time Arms and Armor, by E. S. Brooks, pp. 72-S6. 

in. "Rime of the Ancient Masiner" 

Coleridge: Thompson, 46c. 

Illustrations of the poem: GustavDor6's illustrations, 13 pictures; lantern 
slides from New York Educational Department; Thompson, 1326, 133^, 

i3S«, 136^, i37«, 138^, i39«- 

IV. "As You Like It" 

Thompson, 1165, 15, 2s, 35; The Theatre, April, 1916; Character sketches, 
Part LXV, by Sehnar Hess, ''Rosalind and Orlando." 

V. "Deserted Village" 

Goldsmith: Perry, 79; Thompson, 43}^; Brown, 1256, miniatures 29M. 

VI. "Silas Marner" 

George Riot's country: Thompson, 4320-31. 
George ^iot: Brown, 1260; Perry, loi; Thompson, yc. 
Illustrations from "Silas Mamer": Thompson, 12 2«, 123^, 124^; Heath's 
edition of Silas Mamer, good illustrations ; moving-picture film of Silas Mamer. 

Vn. Travelogue to Shakespeare's Country 

England: Murray's Warunckshire; Baedeker's Great Britain; The Mentor, 
No. 108, "Shakespeare's Country"; "England" in Vol. DC of John L. Stod- 
dard's lectures; Tuck, 7442, 6172, 7526, 7646, 7731, 7732, 7733, 7734, 7860; 
King's postcards; lantern slides from New York Educational Department. 

Stratford and vicinity: Thompson, 4125-35, 4273, 4338, 4332, 4333, 4333ii 
4334; Elson prints; Brown, 24, 37, 127, 1635; Cosmos, 1989, 1326, 2526; 
Perry, 73, 74A, 74B, 74C, 74D, 75, 75B; Alljm and Bacon's edition of Merchant 
of Venice, pages 130, 132, 138; lantern slides from New York Educational 
Department. 

Playhouses: The Mentor, No. 66, September, 1914, "Shakespeare"; The 
Theatre, April, 1916; Alljm and Bacon's edition of Merchant of Venice, page 176. 

Shakespeare and his friends: Thompson, S5C, 56C, 117C, 473C, 1291B; 
Cosmos, 1988; Perry, 74^, 74F; Brown, 1083, miniatiures, 17m, 45», 53m. 

VIII. "Merchant OP Venice" 

Venice: Thompson, 3140, 3141, 3145, 3152, 3153, 3154, 3278, 3346, 3347; 
Perry, 878, 879, 1826; Brown, 1434, 981, 136, colored art picture, 57; "Venice" 
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in Vol. I of John L. Stoddard's lectures; The Mentor ^ No. 27, August x8, 1913, 
"Venice." 

lUusiraiians from the "Merchant of Venice": The Theatre^ June, 1916. 
(a) Sir Herbert Tree as Shylock, {h) Elsie Ferguson as Portia; Millab' portrait 
of Ellen Terry as Portia; Braun carbon prints, "Portia"; Merchant of Venice, 
edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr., Allyn and Bacon; Thompson, 1143, 3278, 555, 

56*, 57*. 

DC. Travelogxte to Isving's Country, Tasrytown and Sunnyside 

Thompson, 14093; Cosmos, 1922; Brown, 35, miniatiu:es43M; Perry, 2; 
"Washington Irving's Country," illustrated, by H. W. Mabie in the Oudook. 

Irving and his friends: Thompson, i48C,334C; Cosmos, 192 1; Perry, i; 
Brown, 30, miniatures 21M; The Mentor, Vol. Ill, No. 6, Serial No. 106. 

X. "Sketchbook" 

Rip Van Winkle: Thompson, 23T, 38T-45T, 24T; illtistrated time Uble 
for the Catskill Mountain region issued by the New York Central Lines; 
illustrated book on the Catskill Mountain region issued by the Ubter and 
Delaware Railroad; pictures of Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, by Dodd, 
Mead and Company; amusing illustrations by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Stratford-^m-Avon: See travelogue to Shakespeare's country. 

Westminster Abbey: Brown, 908, 146, 151, Z041, 920; Cosmos, 2466, 
2467, 2470, 2479; Perry, 1485B-1487B; Thompson, 4077-4100; Tuck, 7033. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow: Pictures by Arthur Keller in Reader, November, 
1906, pages 653-55; Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy HoUow, by E. M. 
Bacon-Putnam Company; Cosmos, 2334, 2335; Perry, 2x05, 2106, 21 15; 
Thompson, 14094, 14365, 14364, 14622; Irving postals, Sunnyside, Sleepy 
HoUow, etc., Rotograph Company. 

XI. The "Odyssey" 

Athens and Greek life: The Mentor, "Ancient Athens"; "Athens" in 
Vol. I of John L. Stoddard's lectures; 10 Thompson blue prints. 

Acropolis: Cosmos, 3000; Perry, 161 2. 

Parthenon: Perry, 1620, 1616; Cosmos, 3010. 

Temples and deities: Mentor "Grecian Masterpieces"; Gayley's Classic 
Myths; Knapp's edition of Vergil's Aeneid; Seymour's revised school edition 
of the Iliad; 10 Thompson blue prints. 

Temple of Jupiter: Perry, 1619; Cosmos, 3002. 

Temple of Mineroa (at Corinth): Perry, 161 1; (at Aegina), Perry, 1628; 
Brown, 2239. 

Apollo Belvedere: Cosmos, 1503; Perry, 1206; Brown, 1037. 

Apollo and the muses: Perry, 362. 

Aphrodite: Brown, 2241. 

Neptune: Brown, 1873. 

Minerva: Brown, 1003; Perry, x 194; Cosmos, 39. 

Mercury: Brown, 2x78. 
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Juno: Perry, 1179. 

Zeus: Cosmos, 1506. 

Homer: Brown, 187 1; Cosmos, 1876. 

Hehe: Perry, 894. 

Penelope: Perry, 1189. 

Tomb oj Agamemnon: Perry, 1623. 

Thru Pates: Brown, X007; Cosmos (Buonarioti), 167; (Paul Thurman), 
967; Perry (Fiorentino), 296. 

Dance of the Nymphs: Cosmos, 472; Perry, 486; 30 Thompson blue 
prints illustrating the Odyssey. 

SOURCES FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Mentor Association, 52 £. 19th St., New York City. 

Perry Pictures Co., Maiden, Mass. (catalogue $0.02). 

Cosmos Pictures, 4th Ave., 23-24 Sts,, New York City (catalogue $0.05). 

Thompson Blue Prints, Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. (cata- 
logue $0.15). 

Brown's Famous Pictures, Geo. P. Brown & Co., 38 Lavett St., Beverly, 
Mass. 

Braun's Carbon Prints, Braim-Clement, Fine Arts ^blishing Co., 13 W. 
40th St., New York City. 

The Theatre, 6 E. 39th St., New York City. 

Elson Prints, Elson & Co., 146 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. (catalogue $0. 10). 

Copley Prints, Curtis and Cameron (catalogue $0. 25). 

University Prints, Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, 
Mass. 

Art Magazine, Seknar Hess Co., 557-59 Broadway, New York City. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. and 82d St., New York City. 

Irving Postals, Rotograph Co., New York City, or Lavine and Russell, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Raphael Tuck and Son, 122 5th Ave., New York City. 

Illustrated catalogue of lantern slides, T. H. McAllister, 49 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. 



POETRY-JUDGING CONTEST 

Just at the present time there are such inspired bits of poetry and 
free verse being produced that a special effort should be made on the 
part of English teachers to interest children in them. Last spring one 
of my English classes in high school, during a few weeks in which we 
were stud3dng modem literature, did a bit of judging work that I think 
interested them more in current poetry than anything else we did. 
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From different magazines, such as the Independent^ LUerary Digest^ 
and others ranging down to the Sunday paper, I cut t3rpe poems from 
different present-day writers. Some were of world-wide fame and others 
were practicaUy unknown. I was interested to know whether or not the 
chiklren coidd really tell a worth-while poem from a versified piece of 
prose. That, however, was not the real object of the contest The real 
purpose was to interest the students so that when they picked up a 
magazine and saw a poem there they woidd be tempted to read it and 
would be able to get from it the inspiration that the author intended. 

We studied some poems together and discussed these aspects of 
each: 

1. The subject-matter or theme. Is it universal or sectional? ' 

2. The inspiration or emotional quality. How did you feel when 
you finished reading it ? 

3. The truth or moral value. Did the poem teach an indirect lesson? 

4. The rh3rthm and rh3mie. Was it musical and did the music fit the 
theme? 

5. Were there poetic words and lines ? 

These topics were made points for the contest in judging the poems 
that were cut out of the magazines. We kept score by giving each poem 
twenty on each point if it were perfect. 

Each member of the class worked individually on the poems, which 
were passed along until everyone had judged and filled out his score card 
for each poem. Then we made a graph on the board, putting the names 
of the class up and down and the numbers of the poems to right and left. 
Each student put his score on the board opposite his name, and someone 
was appointed to find the average percentages and the winning poem. 

We were some three days on these poems. The one that received 
the most perfect scores was "Peace," by Bliss Carman. The one that 
averaged the highest was Edgar Lee Masters' "Draw the Sword, O 
Republicl" The one receiving the lowest average was Helen Holt's 
"Progress," which seemed to lack in both subject-matter and inspira- 
tion. 

It does not matter whether this is the correct way to judge poetry 
or not. We made it up and probably it is not a fair test; but it served 
the purpose for which it was used, and that was to interest the students 
in current poetry. For the rest of the year the class were bringing me 
poems that they Uked, especially such works as Robert Service's "I'm 
Goin' 'Ome to Blighty." I have a much-worn copy of that poem with 
me that I found one boy committing just because he liked it. When I 
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said I liked it too, he gave me his copy, sa3ring he had it written ofiF. 
The contest left us all more interested in poems and taught me something 
about the judgment of students concerning things that are worth while. 

Bess Foster 

Weisek, Idaho 



THE VOICE OF SHAKESPEARE' 

The poet speaks not with one voice alone;^ 
His genius plays on every vibrant tone 
Of anger, grief, quaint humor, rqiartee, 
Of thought profound — of soul nobility. 

The tenderness and love of Romeo, 
Othello's cry of suffering and woe, 
The intellect of Hamlet, Macbeth's fear. 
The rash imperiousness of "Royal Lear," 
Shakespeare created, and gave voice to each 
With wondrous wealth and harmony of speech! 

With voice so varied speaks this Master Mind, 
Who listens, will in every utterance find. 
Compelling — startling in its verity — 
The voice of Life expressed in poetry! 

Charlotte V. Ashmoor 



THE LABYRINTH OF IE AND EI 

(The following rules and examples are adapted from What Is English ? 
"Always expect it to be ie unless you know definitely to the contrary. ") 

The right use of ie and ei you will find 
By this simple device you can keep in your mind: 
Write the i before e when they sound Uke long e; 
So in piece, and believe^ and in siege, it's ie. 

But four cases there are where the «'s before i: 
It's ei when the sound is long a or long i 
(Some exceptions there are when long i is the sound. 
But the principal one is m fiery found). 

> An unrequired composition by a student in Miss Apgar's class in Harris Teach- 
en College, St. Louis. 
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But in height, and in sleighiy and stein, and heigh-ho, 
With the sound of long i comes the ei, as you know; 
There's kaleidoscope, eiderdown, seismograph, too, 
As some more of the words to illustrate, they'll do. 

No exception to ei when the sound is long a 
Can be found in a word though you search for a day; 
To iUustrate: take freight, and add sleigh, and then heir; 
The word rein, also vein, evta feint, and then their. 

In the second it is written ei when the sound 
Is short i or short e (these exceptions are found, 
As in mischief, and kerchief, and sieve, and ia friend — 
If correctly they're spelled, on ie they'll depend). 



The third use of ^ is when following 
Then the i doing duty must follow the 
(Financier's an exception to this, it's quite clear. 
But there's naught in this word to cause any fear). 

In the fourth are ''six freaks" with ei that's called e 
(Six exceptions to using ie when called e), 
As in seize, and in leisure, in weird, and in neither. 
Not omitting the words inveigle and either). 

ENVOY 

With the long sound of e write ie without fear ; 

After c comes ^^s my meaning quite clear ? 

Where exceptions are shown, as you read through each Verse, 

You can learn them all right, though your head may feel worse. 

Alice Beslingett 
NosTOLx, Virginia 



THE BLESSED BLUNDER 

What weary teacher has not often felt like calling down blessings 
on the head of the pupil who, instead of making a commonplace mistake, 
says something comically wrong ? The hearty laugh that follows light* 
ens and brightens the atmosphere like a shower in spring, making all 
the pupils seem so much more intellectual and better disposed than 
before. 
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A girl, when asked what people probably first inhabited America^ 
says: "I don't really know. The book didn't say exactly, but I think 
it was Adam and Eve," and the schoolmistress feels tempted to add 
twenty to her mark instead of deducting it. She remembers with 
lasting gratitude the brown-eyed boy who carefully wrote, ''My shoul- 
ders are between my head. " 

History gains in interest when we read that ''Joan of Arc was burned 
at the steak"; and when we see that "the sun was shinning brightly" 
we have an entertaining vision of the king of day going up a pole in the 
manner of the common boy. 

It is refreshing to be told that "Antonio had often derailed Shy- 
lock," and we relish one girl's explanation of the statement that Sir 
Roger de Coverley's coat and doublet were of a fashion that had been 
in and out twelve times since he first wore them. "Why," said she, 
" I suppose he used to turn them and wear them inside out sometimes. " 
The frequent dreary telling of Goldsmith anecdotes with the point 
left out is almost forgiven to the girl who argues, "Portia may have 
been good as a lawyer, but couldn't have been a good housekeeper. 
For one thing, she was too pretty, and then she kept too many servants 
instead of doing some of the scrubbing herself, as I think every house- 
keeper ought to. " 

Laughingly we rejoice with the mother who "dasps her long-lost 
child as a lion seizes its prey." Tense lips relax as we read, "Shylock 
taught people to love money as a cat teaches her kittens to catch mice. " 
WeU-wom blue pencil and red ink are gladly forgotten as the teacher 
glances at this interpretation of Wordsworth's " Cuckoo " : "The cuckoo 
is a bird that shrieks a very sweet cry which you don't know where it 
comes from." 

How happy are the girls in a college class when a graduate student 
ends her special paper on Milton's sonnets with the patronizing assertion, 
"Of course his sonnet on his blindness closes with a trite quotation from 
the Bible. " As we gasp the professor graciously inquires in what part 
of the Scriptures she finds that passage. Later I am reminded of this 
incident when two ladies who say they are well acquainted with the 
Bible ask if I can tell them in which of its books they can find that 
parable about the traveler who would not take off his cloak for the wind, 
but yielded to the gentle sunshine. They have searched their small 
concordance in vain for the parable. 

There are, too, occasional blunders in conduct that are wholly 
delightful. A polite boy, almost six feet tall and nearly always attentive. 
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sits in the front seat and absent-mindedly uses his book-strap for 
fastening his knees together as closely and firmly as possible. The 
teacher has had nothing amusing for half an hour, and the spirit of 
mischief prompts her to call suddenly on Hooker. He raises his bright 
eyes from the strap-buqkles and starts promptly to rise to his feet. 
He starts twice, three times, and here the laugh begins. It has con- 
tinued many a time since at the memory of that serious, disgusted face 
and the determined gesture with which that strap was finally put into 
a pocket. 

Even some Sunday-school mistakes are blessings, though there the 
rising laugh must often have its heart-warming glow postponed. One 
little girl recites earnestly and convincingly her first golden text, '^Wis- 
dom is better than rubbish, " and another gives this version of part of the 
Twenty-third Psalm: "Thou restorest my hair with oil. " The teacher 
herself once assured her listening class that when the apostles left certain 
cities " they shook off their feet against them. '' The chiu-ch occasionally 
. gives joy that is hardly a "sanctuary blessing." Many a time has my 
spirit been lightened on recalling what I once heard from a preacher in 
a college chapel not far from Boston. -He spoke of the imdoubted in- 
spiration of the Bible, "and yet," said he, "through the whole book we 
feel the flavor of a human hand. " 

Most of the sa3rings I have quoted would bring sorrow to the faithfid 
hearts of the Harvard examiners in English, yet I can vouch for it that 
they have been helpful in the cause of education, for 

" A merry heart goes all the day. " 

Alice I. Hazeltine 
Lake Erie College 
PAn^EsvnxE, Ohio 



EDITORIAL 



The activities of the National Council Committee on Speech, 

to which special attention was called last month, are in accord 

with the best traditions of a society noted for effective 
Work for the ... „. n • 4. • *u 

CouncQ comnuttees. We may call mto comparison the 

excellent preliminary reports of the Committee on 

Economy of Time which have appeared in recent numbers of the 

Journal. Effective committees are needed, for there is much to 

be done. 

First of all, there is the "follow-up" of the speech drive. One 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one week's celebration a 
pure national language. The sentiment awakened must be 
developed into persistent effort to establish habitual care and 
practice. The study of essentials likewise, so well begun, should 
be continued, as no doubt it will be, until all the guidance possible 
in the making of courses has been provided. Beyond will still 
lie opportunity for the study of economy through method and 
management. 

Work on certain other problems has but just begi£n. The 
Committee on Examinations and Objective Measurements is known 
to have formulated a very comprehensive plan of attack and will 
soon offer a bibliography and also the results of evaluating typical 
questions. A new college committee has undertaken a timely 
investigation of Freshman and Sophomore courses, a field ripe for 
experimentation and adjustment. In the college field lies also 
the vexed question of the himianistic Ph.D. and the equally vexed 
question of how many credits in education may be demanded of 
candidates for diplomas to teach English. At the other extreme 
lies the work of the yoimger children. The committee in charge 
of the report on this phase of English may now claim the co- 
operation of a similar committee of the N.E.A. 

Several tasks long since begun are yet imfinished or are of the 
perennial variety. Such are the report on labor and cost of 
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English teaching. Progress has been made, but classroom condi- 
tions are still bad and the complete report is much needed. The 
whole weight of the Council must be thrown behind it if English 
teaching is ever to be put on a laboratory basis. Interest in 
plays is growing rapidly. The reading of drama as literature is, 
in not a few places, largely replaced by the acting of plays and 
by attempts at original dramatization. This is akin to the intro- 
duction of the study of magazines, and like that study aims to 
assist young people to enjoy and profit by the best in contem- 
porary writing. More and more is heard, too, of "vocational" 
English, both in school and in college. The special requirements 
of such occupations as office work and engineering doubtless call 
for recognition in the school or college work done in preparation 
for them. How far such preparation can anticipate the needs 
which will arise is yet disputed. Many fear a cutting down of 
the period devoted to English for "cultural" purposes. What 
after all is meant by "culture" ? 

Then we may turn to the really pressing problems of how to 
get a sufficient supply of competent teachers, how to keep them 
in one place long enough to reap the fruits of their ripe experience, 
and how to organize a system of supervision that shall co-ordinate, 
inspire, and lead without repressing or hindering. Even the best 
teachers, moreover, need straw for their bricks. It is as yet to 
be had but meagerly. The library, the crowning glory of a well- 
equipped school, is still as a rule pitifully inadequate in the high 
schools and almost wanting in the grades below. Yet without it 
the teacher is compelled either to resort to oral methods — ^wastefid 
when used to excess — or to depend upon textbooks, books neces- 
sarily abnormal in condensation and dependent upon supplement- 
ing from more generous sources. In real life people use libraries; 
hence school life should provide ample opportunity for doing so. 

These and many other problems the Council must help to solve. 
That is its excuse for being. Let him who has put his hand to 
the plow not turn back, and may others join in the good work. 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Bosian, MoisachuseUSf November, 24-26, igig 

All general sessions in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Boylston Street entrance. Headquarters at the Hotel Brunswick. 

Monday Forenoon, November 24 
conference on the supervision of english teaching, 9:30 o'clock 

Leaders: £. B. Richards, state inspector of English, Albany, New York; 
Edward H. Webster, Technical High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Maurice J. Lacey, principal. West Roxbury 
High School, Boston; Edwin L. Miller, principal, North- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

The English Teacher at School to the Doughboy— C. C. Certain, 
director of English in the Post and Divisional Schools in France. 

Monday Afternoon, November 24 

general session, 2:00 o'clock 

President's Address: Joseph M. Thoicas, University of Minnesota. 
The Discipline of Ideas — ^Irving Babbitt, Harvard University. 
English Composition as a Mode of Behavior — ^Fred N. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the Hotel Brunswick at 4:30 
o'clock. 

Monday Evening, November 24 

general session, 8:00 o'clock 

A S3rmposium on Forward Movements: 

1. Local English Clubs in New England-— W. S. Hinchman, Groton 

Sch9ol, Groton, Mass. 

2. Good English Clubs in the Schools — Claudia E. Crumpton, 

Northwestern High School, Detroit^ Mich. 
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3. Standardizing the High-School Library— Mary E. Hall, Girls' 

High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

4. Standards in Composition — Sterling A. Leonard, Lincobi 

School, New York City. 

Tuesday Forenoon, November 25 
general session, 9:30 o'clock 

Topic: Basic Principles and the Relations of Home, School, and College. 

1. Co-operation of All Factors— Horace A. Eaton, S3a:acuse 

University. 

2. What Is "English"?— Henry S. Canby, Yale University. 

3. What the Schools Expect from the CoUeges — Emma Breck, 

University School, University of California. 

4. Discussion. 

Tuesday Afternoon, November 25 

section meetings, 2:00 o'clock 

High-School Section 

Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 

Chairman, A. B. Sias, West High School, Rochester, N.Y. 
Unified Composition Courses — Cornelia Carhart Ward, Hunter 

CoU^e High School, New York City. 
Standard Scales and Measurements in Diagnostic Teaching — Olive Ely 

Hart, South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Place of Oral English in the High-School Course — ^J. C. Tressler, 

Newtown High School, New York City. 

Discussion. 

CoUege Section 

Business Administration Building, Boston University 

Chairman, Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 
Considerations for and against the Proposed Humanistic Requirement 
for the Degree of Ph.D. — ^Leaders: Frank Aydelotte, Massa- 
chusetts Listitute of Technology, and John L. Lowes, Harvard 
University. 

General Discussion. 

Etemeniary-School Section 

Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, Bxtrr F. Jones, Massachusetts Board of Education. 
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Extension SecUon 
Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, Percy W. Long, Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 
Adaptation of College Courses for University Extension — ^Percy W. Long, 
Director of Extension Work in Engli^, Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, Boston. 
Social Influences of University Extension English — Feane W. Hessey, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Some Problems of Americanization — Mrs. Clarence D. Kingsley, 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, Boston. 

Library SecHon 
Business Administration Building, Boston University 
Chairman, Martha Pritchard, State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 
What the English Teacher Can Do with an Effective School Library — 
Speaker to be announced. 

Discussion, led by Emma Breck, University School, University of 
California. 
What the Librarian Wants to Do for the English Department — Anne 
Eaton, librarian of Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York City. 

Discussion, led by Marion Lovis, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
What the "Library Hour" Can Do in the Schools— James F. Hosic, 

Chicago Normal College. 
Discussion, led by Edith Moses, State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Business Meeting, Library Lecture Hall, 4:30 o'clock 

Annual Dinner, Harvard Union, Cambridge, 6:30 o'clock. 
Addresses by well-known speakers. 

Wednesday Forenoon, November 26 

GENERAL SESSION, giOO O'CLOCK 

Unfinished Business — 9 to 9:30 o'clock. 

The FoUow-Up of the Speech Drive— Harry G. Paul, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, HI. 
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Training for Speakii^ and Acting — ^Frankli^ H. Sargent, American 

Academy of Dramatic Art, New York City. 
The Course in Plays— Frank G. Tompkins, Central Hi^ School, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Wednesday Afternoon, November 26 

CONFERENCE ON TEACHER-TRAINING, 2:00 O'CLOCK 

Lecture Hall, Boston Public Libraiy 

Chairman, Charles S. Thomas,* director of English in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Suggestions to English Supervisors — Speaker to be announced. 
Symposium: The Visible Future Supply of Well-trained Teachers of 

English. 

1. In the College — ^F^ankun T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

2. In the High School — ^Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois. 

3. In the Elementary Schools — ^Frank W. Ballou, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, Mass. 

4. Discussion. 

Library ExhibU 

An exhibit of helps in teaching English and of books for school 
libraries will be installed in the Public Library by Mary Davis, librarian, 
Brookline, Mass., and Bertha E. Mahoney, director of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls. 

The New England School Library Association will serve tea on 
Tuesday afternoon to all visitors to the exhibit and will ''talk shop." 

Hotd AccommodaHons 

Reservation of rooms should be made in advance. Rates at the 
Hotel Brunswick are $2.00 for a single room with running water or $2.50 
with bath, and up. Other hotels near by are the Lenox, the Vendome, 
the Victoria, the Copley Square, the Copley Plaza, and the Westminster. 
Prices at the last two are $4.00 and up. 



DETROIT LIBRARIANS 

At the Teachers' Institute held in Detroit the first week in September 
the librarians of the Detroit high schools met for the first time as a 
working part of the educational system of that dty. The programs 
were very interesting and the discussions helpful and productive of 
much enthusiasm. 
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On Wednesday Miss Florence Hopkins, of Central High School, 
was leader. She presented Miss Cnim, of the Burton Library, who 
gave an interesting talk about the Burton Library, a fine collection of 
books and manuscripts on American and local history, which is to have 
its own comer in the new dty library. 

Miss Amelia Foray, librarian at Northeastern High School, led the 
discussion of Thursday. On her program were Miss Winton, of Cass 
High School, who discussed the use of government publications; 
Mr. Norvak, the principal of Northeastern, who spoke of the value of 
the library in the high school and the relations between the faculty and 
librarian; Mr. Becthel spoke shortly on library work, and Miss Hodge 
on the aesthetic side of library work. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, of Eastern High School, was the Friday leader 

and presented the following program: "Subject Anal3rtics," Mrs. 

Holmes, of Northwestern High School; "Co-operation between 

Teachers and Librarians," Miss Rockafellow, of Northern High School; 

"The Library as a Factor in Good Citizenship," Miss Amelia Poray, of 

Northeastern High School. Miss Foray's talk was an extremely fitting 

close for the three days of conference and awakened the librarians to the 

consciousness that they are really becoming a vital part of the school 

system. 

Maky F. Holmes 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Among the Bulletins of the Bureau of Education which have appeared 
within the last few months are the following: "Schools of Srandinavia, 
Finland, and Holland"; "Licreases in Salaries of CoUege Teachers"; 
"The Rural Teacher of Nebraska"; "The Adjustment of the Teaching 
Load in a University"; "A Half-Time MiU School"; "Lessons from 
the War and Their Application in the Training of Teachers"; "Edu- 
cation in Great Britain and L-eland"; "The American Spirit in Edu- 
cation"; "Training Little Children"; "Educational Hygiene"; "List 
of References on Vocational Education"; "Educational Changes in 
Russia"; "Lifeof Henry Barnard"; "Education in Switzerland, 1916- 
1918"; "Education in Italy"; "List of References on the Junior High 
School"; "Lidustrial Art a National Asset"; "Monthly Record of 
Current Educational Fublications"; "Stories for Young Children." — 
Those interested in French books will enjoy having Le Litfre Contem- 
porain, issued gratis by the Schoenhoff Book Company, 15 Beacon 
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Street, Boston, Massachusetts. — ^The Springfield Tests of 1846, given 
to similar pupils in 1905-6, are discussed by John L. Riley in a pamphlet 
issued by the Holden Patent Book-Cover Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Those who bemoan the decadence of modem times 
should by all means read this pamphlet. — ^The Quarterly Bulletin of the 
State Normal School at Minot, North Dakota, for August, 1919, contains 
pageants on America as worked out in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
elementary school. — "The Print Shop in School Education" is the title 
of a paper by Richard G. Boone, which is being circulated as a reprint 
from the Sierra Educational News, San Francisco. — ^An excellent 
"Course of Study and Syllabus for the Teaching of English to Non- 
English-Speaking Adults" has been compiled by Henry G. Goldberger 
and Samuel J. Brown and is published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York and Chicago. This is one of the most helpful documents on 
the subject and should be familiar to all who are dealing with the 
teaching of English to foreigners. — Circular No. 14 of the Department 
of Instruction at Des Moines, Iowa, is devoted to a spelling list and a 
discussion of the teaching of spelling, prepared by Professor E. E. Lewis, 
of the College of Education of the State University. — Spelling is also 
the subject of School Document No, 17, issued by the Department 
of Educational Investigation and Measurement of the Boston Public 
Schools. — ^Additional material on spelling will be found in the lists of 
spelling words compiled for the public schools of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. The paper-bound pamphlets have words for drill and have been 
prepared for each grade. Address the Superintendent of Instruction. — 
An excellent guide for the observance of special days has been prepared 
by the State Department of Education of New Jersey under the direction 
of the superintendent, Calvin N. Kendall. — ^An unusually suggestive 
curriculum for the elementary school has been prepared and published 
by the faculty of the State Normal School at San Diego, California. — 
In the Bulletin of the State Teachers' College at Kirksville, Missouri, 
for October-November, 1918, will be foimd an interesting accoimt of the 
observance of Better Speech Week in that institution. — "The Victory 
of the Gardens—^ Pageant in Four Episodes," written by Ethel Allen 
Mmphy for the United States School Garden Army, is published by the 
Buureau of Education at Washington. — ^Professor Ira Shoemaker, of 
Denison University, has prepared for his students a " Guide to Theme- 
Writing," with blank pages for notes and a calendar. This is issued in 
paper covers. 
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THE PERIODICALS 

WHAT IS SCHOLARSHIP? 

If one may judge by the published articles, there is a healthy 
tendency at the present time to revise our notions as to the function 
of advanced study in American colleges. Writing on the topic, ''Ameri- 
can Scholarship/' in the Yale Review for October, Frederick E. Pierce 
deplores the domination of American thought by German scholarship. 
He does not dispute the debt that American scientists owe to their 
Teutonic colleagues. He believes, however, that it is now dear that 
something has been wrong with our graduate study. The object of it 
should be not merely a search for facts. It must include also the ability 
to put those facts together and interpret them in a style to make their 
message convincing. Facts, moreover, may be sought by other than 
statistical methods. Genuine literary scholarship is to be attained by 
searching contact with the great creative writers. Scholarship is truth 
and truth is to be attained not by plodding Prussian drillmasters but by 
poet-scholars. 

THE BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY 

In the same issue of the Review appears a stimulating study on 
"The Birth of Democracy," by Charles Foster Kent. He traces the 
political facts and customs of the early New England towns back to the 
democratic ideals and institutions which the Hebrews inherited from 
their romantic ancestors. In time of war the members of the andent 
Semitic tribe sdected its leader. Thus Gideon, Saul, and Davd were 
chosen and founded a line of rulers. In peace also was found a place 
for democracy. In early Israel the organization of a Hebrew town was 
thoroughly democratic. All questions of a political, social, religious, 
or legal nature were dedded in town meetings. In the remarkable 
constitution found in the Book of Deuteronomy, moreover, a bold 
attempt is made to incorporate democratic prindples in definite laws 
and institutions. On the broad foundations laid by Israel's patriots 
and prophets Jesus built a comprehensive program for a democracy 
that would indude all classes and races. This program, which we are 
wont to call the Kingdom of God, may be more exactly described as the 
democracy of God. Thus in both the New and the Old Testaments the 
early settlers in America found inspiration for government by the people. 
That the New England pioneers directly imitated many of the institu- 
tions of the Old Testament seems dear. 
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BOOKS AND READING 

The September number of the Bookman contains an unusually large 
number of articles suggestive to those who are concerned with pupils, 
books, and reading. Miss Annie Carroll Moore, of the New York 
Public Library, writes interestingly of ''Viewing and Reviewing Books 
for Children." She recalls St, Nicholas of 1873 and the work of Mary 
Mapes Dodge and Frank R. Stockton. She remembers that Horace 
£. Scudder was the editor of a children's magazine, The Riverside 
Magazine for Young PeopUy three years before he became editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Besides his magazine work he carried on a crusade 
against the school readers of the time and wrote a book known as 
Childhood in Literature and Art. It was Mrs. Dodge who induced 
Kipling to contribute to St. Nicholas, and with the writing of "Ricki- 
Ticki-Tavi" and ''Toomai of the Elephants" began the Jungle Books. 
Miss Moore leads up to a forecast of the plans of the Atlantic Monthly 
for a new series of books for children and ends with a rapid review of a 
number of recent publications by various houses. 

Other articles in this number of the Bookman present "The Current 
Taste in Fiction: A Survey," by John Wolcott; "Teaching Patriotism 
through Books," by Henry Litchfield West; and " The People's Theatre," 
by Walter Pritchard Eaton. 

AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING AS A DISEASE 

Surely no reader of the Atlantic Monthly will fail to chuckle over 
Bulges Johnson's whimsical article on "After-Dinner Speaking," which 
appears in the October number. The story of his experience with the 
man who will talk but a minute or two and insists on talking thirty-five 
minutes can be duplicated, no doubt, by most of our readers. Only 
Bulges Johnson, however, would think of tracing the difficulty to a sort 
of hypnosis, and certainly only such as he could present the matter with 
so much spice. Portland cement in place of pebbles would be a good 
prescription for more would-be orators than the yoimg man to whom 
Mr. Johnson's colleague applied for advice. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SPELLING 

In the race to attain a school practice based on data scientifically 
determined, spelling seems clearly to be in the lead. Rice began it, 
Ayers made remarkable progress, Jones, Cook, O'Shea, Pryor, Suzzallo, 
Home, and others have contributed, and Tidyman* has now made a 
summary with additions of his own which must gratify all who hope for a 
science of education. It is difficult to see how much that is of importance 
can be added to his exposition for a good while to come. 

The 178 pages of the book are thus distributed: to nine chapters 
dealing with the selecton and classification of words, testing words to 
determine their difficulty, the presentation of words, independent 
study by the pupils, the prevention and treatment of errors, testing, 
the measurement to spelling efficiency and factors affecting spelling 
efficiency, 144 pages; to spelling plans and a minimum word-Ust con- 
taining the words common to four or more of the six most extensive 
spelling investigations, 17 pages; to a classified and annotated bib- 
liography and to the index, the remaining 16 pages. The whole is 
well organized, well provided with headings, citations of authorities, 
and summaries. No reader certainly, unless wilfully obtuse, can fail 
to follow and grasp the ideas. 

In spite of the author's evident intention to compile a scholarly 
account according to present knowledge, he is never abstract or vaguely 
theoretical. On the contrary, practical suggestions aboimd. Such, 
for example, are his directions for preliminary testing on Friday of the 
difficulty of each of the words which the teacher purposes to teach 
diuing the following week. Even the author's chapter on the psycho- 
logical basis of spelling is direct, simple, and readable by those to whom 
the very word psychology is disquieting. 

Mr. Tidyman's usefxil monograph is not intended, however, to 
supply a universal spelling-book and a machine-made method of attack. 
He assumes, and rightly, that diagnosis will be necessary in the case 
of each class and of each individual; Methods must be varied also to 
meet the situation as it is found to exist. But he must be slow to strike 
fire indeed who will not find in the book inspiration and guidance suffi- 
cient to enable him to meet any ordinary difficulty that may arise. 

' The Teaching of SpdUng, By Wuxard F. Tidyman. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1919, $0.90. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 



Words and Sentences. By H. S. V. Jones. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1919. Pp. 150. 
Intended to assist college students to attain correctness in the use of English. 

Sentences and Thinking. By Norman Foerster and J. M. Steadman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 191 9. Pp.121. $0.75. 
"A practice book in sentence-making" for Freshmen in college. 

Guide to Composition. By James Finch Royster and Sttth Thompson. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 204. 
A handbook, including lists of books for reading. 

New Words Self-defined. By C. Alphonso Smith. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1919. Pp. 215. $1 . 25. 

Expository Writing. By Melvin James Curl. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp.312. $1.25. 
A college text, well supplied with illustrative material and exercises for practice. 

Stylebook of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
Compiled by George Sttmmey, Jr. State College Reccrdy Vol. 18, No. i. 
Published by the College at West Raleigh, N.C. 

Practice Sheets for English Composition. By James Finch Royster and 
Stith Thompson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. 

Practical Exercises in English. By Roy Davis. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. 
Pp. 208. $0.52. 

Graded Sentences for Analysis. By Mary B. Rossman and Mary W. Mills. 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1918. Pp. 77. 

Constructive Dictation. By Edward Hall Gardner. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 376. 
A volume of good business letters to be used in training stenographers. 

University Debaters' Annualr^igiS-igig. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1919. Pp. 234. $1 . 80 net. 
Speeches delivered in debate in the colleges. 

First Supplement to a Manual of ihe Writings in Middle English — 1050-1400. 

By John Edwin Wells. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. 

Pp. 1037. 
A Geographical Dictionary of Milton. By Allan H. Gilbert. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 322. 
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The Old English Ekne, Phoenix, and Physidogus, Edited by Albert Stan- 
BXJK&ouGH Cook, 1919. Pp. 339. 

The Lay of the Cid, Translated into English verse by R. Selden Rose and 
Leonard Bacon. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1919. 

Pp. 130. 

A semicentennial publication of the university. 

Tamburlaine the Great, By Christopher Marlowe. Acting version, 
prepared under direction of Edgar Montillion Woolley and Stephen 
Vincent Bent. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. 65. 
Paper covers. 

The Changing Drama, By Archibald Henderson. Cincinnati: Stewart 

and Kidd Co., 1919. Pp. 320. $1 . 75 net. 

Fiist published in 1914 and now presented in a new edition to set forth the 
conditions with which playwrights are surrounded as they resume their art after 
the war. A very useful survey. 

PMic Education in the United States. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston : 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp.517. $1.80. 

"An introductory textbook dealing with the larger problems of present-day 
education iu the light of their historical development. " The first satisfactory book 
in this field. 

Fifty Years of American Education, By Ernest Carroll Moore. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 96. $0.80. 

Experimental Education. By Robert R. Rusk. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 346. $a . 50. 
A new edition of a valuable treatise. The author is British but nevertheless 

« 

names American authors almost exclusively in the references appended to his chapters. 

Socializing the Three R*s. By Ruth Mary Weeks. New York: Maanillan, 
1919. Pp. 182. 
Brief, suggestive chapters on educational method, with lists of additional readings. 

Modem Elementary School Practice. By George E. Freeland. New York: 

Maanillan, 1919. Pp. 408. 

A simple treatment of method with emphasis on the use of projects and the 
newer t3rpes of classroom control. 

The Boy Scout^s Book of Stories, Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919. Pp. 
423. $2.00. 
A "sizable" collection of the stories that boys like compiled by the head librarian 

of the Boy Scout organization. Big boys will find diversion too. 

Stories of Great Adventures. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by 
Clara M. Burd. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co., 1919. Pp. 

222. 

Adaptations of incidents from the stories of King Arthur, Robhi Hood, Roland, 
Beowulf, Fritjiof , and other heroes. 
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JOURNALISTIC WRITING IN fflGH SCHOOL 

AND COLLEGE 



WILLAJRD GR06VEN0R BLEYER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 



Any discussion of the teaching of journalism that is not based 
on a consideration of the part that' the newspaper pla3rs in demo- 
cratic society will be futile, because it neglects the fimdamental 
purpose in all training for the profession of journalism. 

''The food of opinion is the news of the day/' as President 
Wilson has happily said. The opinions of nine-tenths of the people 
in this coimtry on current political, social, and economic questions 
are based on the news that they read in the daily press. It is the 
news rather than editorials that is shaping public opinion in this 
country today. It is the news that decides how the average 
American will vote. It is the news that, as far as the average voter 
has a voice in the matter, will determine the policy of this nation 
with reference to the League of Nations. A nation-wide refer- 
endum on the question of entering such a league has been seriously 
proposed in both houses of Congress. Practically the only knowl- 
edge that the average American citizen has on this problem is 
what he has gleaned from reports of the speeches and discussions 
at Paris and Washington, as these have been reported in the 
newspapers. 

Who are the reporters and correspondents that are furnishing 
us, day by day, the food for our opinions? Are they men and 
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women well grounded in the fundamental principles of government 
and politics, of economics, and of history? Or are they writers 
who have only an elementary education in these fields, obtained 
from a high-school course, supplemented by such empiric knowl- 
edge as they have derived from some years of practical newspaper 
experience ? 

It is not too much to say that the future of this nation is being 
determined in a considerable degree by the day's news as it is 
gathered and written by out reporters and correspondents. Shoiild 
we not as patriotic American citizens consider with the greatest 
care what the training shall be of these purveyors of the food of 
our opinions ? 

The character of that training is the subject of this paper. It . 
is a problem very different from that of the preparation necessary 
for the writers of our advertisements or of our business letters^ 
even though advertising, conunerdal correspondence, and jour- 
nalistic writing are occasionally grouped together as '^practical 
English." Our votes on men and measures are not influenced by 
the way a breakfast-food advertisement is written or by the manner 
in which an effective collection letter is phrased. Melville E. 
Stone, general manager of the Associated Press and foimder of the 
Chicago Daily News, says: 

To be a good reporter requ^s a great education. There is nothing more 
pitiable than the attempt of an ignoramus to write an abstract of an intel- 
ligent speech or to interpret an intelligent man's ideas in an interview. It is 
equally lamentable to observe a half-baked yoimgster struggling to report any 
event involving knowledge of a national or an international question. An 
intelligent reporter is far more valuable than an intelligent editor. It will 
be a great day for American journalism when this fact is generally recognized, 
when a public man wiU have some assurance that his words and acts will be 
fairly and intelligently presented. 

What are we doing, we high-school teachers of English and we 
imiversity teachers of journalism — and what are we going to do — 
toward training boys and girls, yoimg men and women, to be 
intelligent reporters, capable purveyors of the food of opinion for 
nearly a hundred million American citizens ? 

First, realizing the fact that journalism is one of the great 
professions for which we may prepare our students, we must impress 
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upon them the professional ideal. We should show them that 
journalism ought to be on as high a plane, particularly in the 
matter of preparatory training, as are the professions of law and 
medicine. We must convince them that to be able to write an 
acceptable news story is not enough to entitle them to be full- 
fledged newspaper men and women. We should make them see 
that they need a comprehensive knowledge of the principles of 
economics, political science, history, philosophy, and literature, 
before they can interpret intelligently the events and utterances 
that they will be called on, day by day, to report. Professional 
training of the right kind does not stop with instruction and 
practice in the mere technique of journalistic writing. Sudb 
technique might conceivably be taught in well-equipped high 
schools. But what secondary schools cannot give, partly because 
their pupils are not mature enough, is the broad knowledge, the 
deep insight, the comprehensive grasp of ideas, that are funda- 
mental for the professional journalist. 

We cannot afford to let high-school boys and girls harbor the 
mistaken notion that, because they have developed a certain 
facility in writing for the school paper, they are ready, on leaving 
school, to enter the profession of joximalism. But is not that just 
what we are doing, consciously or imconsdously, when we call our 
high-school work in journalistic writing a ''course in journalism," 
or when we apply the term " vocational " to such a course ? Would 
it not be quite as logical to caU our instruction in physiology and 
first aid ^'courses in medicine," or our work in civics and elementary 
law ''course in law" ? Or to list physiology, first aid, and civics 
as "vocational" studies? 

It is obviously no more the function of secondary schools to 
train pupils for the profession of journalism than to prepare them 
for the professions of law and medicine. To caU any study in the 
high-school curriculum a "course in journalism" or to list such a 
course as "vocational" certainly gives the pupils and the public 
the impression that we are undertaking to turn out newspaper 
men and women. 

As leaders of educational thought, we need to impress upon our 
students both in high school and college the fact that professional 
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training of university grade is as necessary for the profession 
of journalism as it is for other professions. By emphasizing this 
fact constantly we are performing, not merely a duty as educators, 
but a profoimdly patriotic duty as citizens interested in the 
development of soimd public opinion through the medium of the 
press. 

But what can we high-school teachers do as our part of this 
professional training for journalism? First, we may develc^ m 
our students habits of observation, thought, and expression that 
will be invaluable for them both in their professional training and 
in their careers as journalists. Secondly, we may use various types 
of journalistic writing and our school publications, not only to 
bring out in students whatever talent for journalism they may 
possess, but also to encourage them to take up journalism as a 
profession. 

Accuracy in observing and in recording facts b a prime requisite 
for the good newspaper reporter. The habit of seeing, hearing, 
remembering, and jotting down accurately is one that needs to be 
insisted on constantly from the time that pupils begin to write. 
Demosthenes said that the three requisites for effective oratory 
were, first, action; second, action; and third, action; so it may 
truly be said of journalism that the three essentials are accuracy, 
accuracy, accuracy. On the walls of the journalism lecture-room 
and the journalism laboratory at the University of Wisconsin is 
painted in large black letters the motto, "Accuracy Always." 
Newspapers have established bureaus of accuracy and fair play 
and are devising various methods of checking up names, addresses, 
figures, and other facts in the news stories of their reporters and 
correspondents in order to reduce the number of errors to a 
TniniTniim and to get rid of careless, inaccurate workers. 

We may teach students to observe accurately, not only in the 
science laboratory and in the classroom, but at the football game 
and the manual-arts exhibition. We may train them to hear and 
remember accurately what is said by speakers at our morning 
exercises and by persons whom they interview. The school paper 
may be effectively used as an additional incentive to accuracy in 
reporting, for when students realize that their errors will stand out 
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in print, where all their schoolmates will see the mistakes, they are 
likely to ezerdse great care in their writing. 

To train pupils to think logically is fimdamental to all teaching 
of composition, since clearness in writing is absolutely dependent 
on clearness in thinking. Loose, illogical thinking is the bane of 
otir hurried, superficial life, as it is reflected in many of our carelessly 
edited newspapers. The temptation to dash off anything that 
seems to mean something is constant when we are rushing out 
edition after edition at intervals of an hour. No one is more 
inclined than the novice to jdeld to this temptation. To insist, 
day in and day out, that our boys and girls know exactly what 
they want to say before they write is the only way to combat this 
tendency not only of our press but of almost every activity of 
American life. 

It may seem a homeopathic remedy to prescribe newspaper 
reading as a cure for loose thinking, but I believe that to set aside 
a few minutes every day in the school program for the discussion 
of the news is one of the best means of leading students to think 
intelligently about what they read and study. They should be 
encouraged to interpret the significance of a piece of news by 
discussing its causes, its probable results, and its relation to current 
movements. Every effort must be made to connect the news with 
what they are learning in courses in history, civics, literature, 
and science, so that they may be led to see current events in proper 
perspective against the backgroimd of their general knowledge. 

Boys and girls need to be taught how to read a newspaper to 
the best advantage. Unless they learn to discriminate between the 
mere episodes, such as accidents, fires, crimes, and athletic contests, 
and significant events that are making history, they may go through 
life, as many people do, enjoying the chewing-gum of the news 
while the flavor lasts, and scarcely realizing that they have been 
neglecting the food of thought. 

Every person who yrould write for the press must learn to 
express his ideas so that literally he who runs may read. That 
rapid reader, the average American, takes his newspapers "on the 
run." Statistics compiled in Chicago show that the average 
business man spends not over twenty minutes in reading his 
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newspaper. To write acceptably for such rapid readers means 
that the grammatical structure of every sentence must be evident 
at a glance and that the meaning must be absolutely clear at first 
reading. Ability to write quickly firm, coherent sentences with the 
important ideas effectively massed at the beginning, where they 
will catch the eye of the casual reader, can be acquired only by 
constant practice in high school and college. 

In order to express their ideas clearly, students need to be 
trained to use concrete, specific words instead of vague, general, 
"woolly" ones. They can be shown that, as Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has well said in his book On the Art of Writing: 

To write jatgon is to be perpetually shufQing around in the fog and cotton- 
wool of abstract terms. So long as you prefer abstract words which express 
other men's summarized concepts of things, to concrete ones which lie as near as 
can be reached to things themselves and are the first-hand material for your 
thoughts, you will remain, at the best, writers at second-hand. If your 
language be jargon, your intellect, if not your whole character, will almost 
certainly correspond. 

I emphasize the necessity of teaching pupils to avoid trite, 
general, "woolly" words, because one of the greatest faults of 
journalistic style is the use of "jargon." When reporters are 
called on day after day to write on similar events and to write at 
top speed, the danger is great of using over and over again the 
same old words and phrases, without attempting to find "the one 
noim that best expresses the idea, the one verb needed to give it 
life, the one adjective to qualify it." High-school bojrs and girls 
may be steered away from this danger if we will develop in them 
habits of expression that will survive the high pressure of news- 
paper work. 

Too often students entering schools of journalism have already 
acquired bad habits of thinking and writing that have to be slowly 
and painfully eradicated before they are prepared to take up 
advanced journalistic work. Only by constant insistence on careful, 
accurate thought and expression may we hope to establish perma- 
nently in our students the right kind of habits. 

By employing journalistic types of writing in every year of our 
high-school courses in English composition and by utilizing our 
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school publications as an incentive to good work, we may arouse 
much greater interest in writing among all of our students than 
by any other means. It is impossible within the limits of this 
paper to outline in detail the possible methods of using the various 
kinds of newspaper writing, but some of the general considerations 
governing the arrangement of the work may be given briefly. 

All journalistic writing may be divided into six types: (i) news 
stories, including the so-called ^'human interest" and feature 
stories, (2) special-feature articles, (3) editorials, (4) criticism, 
dramatic and musical and book reviewing, (5) practical guidance 
material, such as recipes and ''how-to-do-something" articles, and 
(6) humor, in prose and verse. Instruction and practice in all 
these types may be given in high-school courses in English at the 
appropriate time and may be used to develop good ''copy" for the 
school publications. The order in which they should be taken up 
will naturally be determined by their relative difficulty and by 
their relation to the four forms of discourse: narration, description, 
exposition, and argumentation. 

The narrative-descriptive news story and special-feature article 
may well be considered when narration and description are studied; 
the expository news story (particularly reports of speeches and 
interviews), the expository special-feature article, the redpe and 
the "how-to-do-something" article, as well as the expository ed- 
itorials, can be used in connection with the teaching of exposition; 
while the editorial that aims to prove and to persuade naturally 
will form a part of the teaching of argumentation. 

Dramatic criticism, including critiques of moving-picture plays, 
should come after the principles of dramatic technique have been 
brought out by the study of Shakespeare's plays in the fourth-year 
course in literature. The dialogue joke, and himior in such verse 
forms as the triolet and other types of vers de sociSUy may well be 
introduced when the study of Uterature deals with humor and 
versification. The writing of recipes and practical guidance articles 
may be closely correlated with the pupils' work in domestic science 
and manual arts. In fact, the possibilities of vitalizing instruction 
in composition and of motivating pupils' writing by the use of 
different types of journalistic work are almost unlimited. 
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No teacher, I believe, should undertake to give instruction in 
these types of writing unless he or she has made an intensive study 
of newspaper writing and has had some practical e}q>erience in 
journalism. By attending one sinnmer session at some university 
in which systematic instruction and practice in journalism are 
given, any English teacher can easily secure the necessary training 
and practical experience. 

Because of the important part that the newspaper plays in 
forming and guiding public opinion, no instruction in journalistic 
writing is adequate which fails to emphasize the function of the 
press and the ethics of journalism. Students often do not realize 
that what they write for publication influences, directly or 
indirectly, every reader of the paper in which their work appears. 
Only when the effect of the news stories, editorials, criticism, and 
humor that they write for the school paper has been clearly demon* 
strated to them do they appreciate the power of the printed word. 
The responsibility of every writer for what he writes and how he 
writes it needs to be emphasized constantly. 

In connection with the editing and publishing of school papers 
problems are always arising that involve the ethics of journalism. 
Interscholastic contests and school politics often furnish occasion 
for unfair, biased news stories, as do similar struggles in the world 
at large. To present both sides fairly is as important in school 
papers as it is in the daily press. We are giving students a valuable 
lesson \ji the ethics of journalism, for example, when we insist that 
whether their basket-ball team wins or loses the account of the game 
must be written up in a fair, unbiased way that gives full credit 
where it is due. 

The newspaper profession offers no greater temptations to 
deviate from the straight path than do other professions, but 
because of the pubUc fimction of the press a lapse of even the 
"cub" reporter may have serious consequences to society. Every 
newspaper reader no less than every newspaper writer should be 
made to realize that whenever news is faked, colored, or suppressed 
our food for thought is adulterated and poisoned, and we are 
deprived of the mental nourishment without which sound public 
opinion cannot exist. 
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In conclusion, then, let us do our part toward maintaining a 
high professional standard for journalism by teaching our students 
to discriminate between mere proficiency in the technique of news- 
paper writing and substantial preparation for the profession of 
journalism. Let us discourage them, their parents, and the public 
generally from assuming that, because the reporter begins at the 
bottom of the journalistic ladder, immature high-school graduates 
with a little training in newspaper writing and a little practical 
experience on school publications are prepared to furnish the food 
of opinion for hundreds of thousands of American citizens. Let us 
impress upon them that to be an intelligent reporter of the day's 
news demands a liberal education supplemented by systematic 
trainii^ in a school of journalism. 

At the same time let us do our part toward starting boys and 
girls who are interested in journalistic careers on the road to their 
goal. Let us teach them to observe accurately; let us train them 
to hear and to remember accurately. Let us develop in them the 
ability to think logically about what they see and hear. Let us 
encoun^e them to connect what they hear and see and what they 
read of the day's news with what they are learning in every one 
of their studies. 

As teachers of English, let us continue with tireless energy to 
show our students how to express their ideas in concise, clear-cut, 
concrete language that the rapid reader can understand at a glance. 
But above everything else let us impress upon them that only those 
are worthy to be leaders in shaping public opinion who have the 
highest ideals for themselves, for their community, for their nation, 
and for the brotherhood of mankind. 
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Public speaking still figures prominently in the intellectual 
bill of fare that is laid before the college youth. More and more 
is it becoming part of the curriculimi — ^ranging from suiging to 
carpentry — ^from which the adolescent boys and girls in high school 
must choose their work. In college, public speaking has the halo 
of tradition and antiquity. In high school it has the charm of 
novelty. At such a time, before its meaning shall have become 
established in the tax-supported high schools of the United States, 
it is pertinent to consider public speaking. What does it attempt ? 
How does it attempt it ? What are the results ? 

Now by public speaking I do not mean that species of emotional 
massage, such as ''The Black Horse and His Rider," ''How the 
Gospel Came to Jim Oakes," or "The Midnight Ride of Jennie 
McNiel," that finds expression in dramatic declamation. Neither 
am I discussing political speaking. To some persons a composition 
of three cambric flags, a cold well settled in the throat, a blue pint 
pitcher marked ice-water, and a limitless capacity for shaking hands 
constitute an orator. To the same, four references to "the 
fathers" and the constitution, five to the flag and the party, and 
one to the awful flame of dvil strife, which "fierce as breath from 
hell, in a single flash melted the shackles from a million slaves and 
forged the federation of the states," constitute an oration. To be 
a thoroughly great speech these should be judiciously distributed 
about several epigrammatic but indefinite allusions to the platform 
and "the issues," and the whole should be garnished with two 
quotations from the Bible and one from Lincoln. 

The thing in which we are interested is scholastic public 
speaking. Is it doing what it shoidd do for the student? Is it 
giving him the power to get residts by oral discourse ? The plan 
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of practically all schools at the present tune is to use, largely for 
training and ahnost entirely for a test of efficiency, some type of 
oral contest. Does success in these contests mean efficiency in 
the student? I believe not. A student may have competed in 
every variety of contest known to the campus; he may have won 
firsts, blue ribbons, gold cups, honorable mention, and unanimous 
decisions, and never have convinced, persuaded, inspired, impressed, 
entertained, or otherwise affected one impartial audience in his 
life. All he has ever done is to. receive the approbation of the 
''honorable gentlemen," the judges. 

To be convinced that those forms of public speaking wherein 
"getting the judges" is the test are not a training in abiUty to 
accomplish any definite result in public speaking, let us with all 
fairness, and with due respect for age and the dignity of tradition, 
examine some of them. 

Scholastic public speaking is, to use the allusion most familiar 
to knights of the ruler, commonly divided into three varieties. 
Number one is declamation. Declamation enjoys considerable 
popularity in most high schools and many colleges. To indulge in 
declamation the student must learn by heart, and repeat from the 
same vital source, the words of another. Usually these words of 
another are the words that have made that other famous. In this 
the declamation is likely to differ from the recitation of the elo- 
cutionist — although a relationship must be admitted. The elocu- 
tionist does not spurn the classics — often uses them — ^but neither 
does he, or more often she, reject the non-classics. A random grab 
from One Hundred and One Best Selections does as well for the 
elocutionist as ''Sohrab and Rustum." ''Hamlet's Soliloquy" is 
encored with "When Hezekiah Hid the Spoons." In declamation, 
however, the tendency is toward the reproduction of the world's 
great speeches. Obviously this type of work cannot be wholly 
bad. The question is. Is it wholly good ? Is it the most valuable 
thing we may train the student to do ? 

If we are to gauge the speech only upon its effectiveness, its 
production of new vision, new belief, new feeling or action with the 
particular audience to which it is addressed, the declamation must 
be barred. Any of these results, in the sense in which the speech 
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was originally intended to produce them, are quite impossible with 
the declamation, becaiise it has, in most cases, no possible bearing 
upon the audience which now hears it. Patrick Henry's *' Call to 
Arms," an old-time favorite, was originally intended to get action — 
militant action against England. But it never was intended by 
Patrick Henry that this speech should get action against England 
from a group of well-fed, twentieth-century students, or from 
fathers and mothers of declaiming sons who, before the war, had 
no more fervent regard for England than an amused interest in 
the British suffrage movement, and who now regard England as an 
ally. Patrick Henry wished to get action from an audience who 
were vitally concerned, who had already "supplicated," "remon- 
strated," and "prostrated themselves before the throne without 
avail"; who, in short, "must fight." 

Webster's reply to Hayne is a similar instance. This speech is 
admitted by all, not to be, but to have been one of the greatest 
speeches ever made. But it was not great because Webster used a 
magnificent vocabulary; because he "roimded out" graceful 
periods; or because he flashed wit, sarcasm, and q>igram. It was 
great because then it said the things the North wanted said better 
than it seemed possible for anyone to say them. The issues which 
that splendid piece of work involved were settled by the war, and 
ever since we have been trying hard to forget that there ever were 
such issues. In other words, the reproduction of such speeches can 
be at best only exhibitions. They are splendid exhibitions, and we 
may show them with justifiable pride; but they are nevertheless 
only the relics of the great historical museum', and have the same 
effect upon the hearer that a trip to Mount Vernon or a view of 
General Grant's sword might have upon the sightseer. Even 
admitting what is seldom true, that the speaker has a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions which produced the speech and will 
therefore profit from it as an example, the fact still remains that if 
it is ever necessary to do it, to learn how it is done, he will not 
acqiure the ability to get results in speaking much more rapidly by 
mouthing over the utterances of great men than he will learn to 
swim by sitting on the bank of a river and executing the breast 
stroke and the scissors kick in the air. 
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It is evident, then, that to expect the student to learn to affect 
an audience by repeating words which, pertinent though they were 
when uttered, have no application to present-day affairs, is hopeless. 

Number two of the great triumvirate of academic courses in 
public speaking is oratory. This is the work in which each speaker 
writes orations. (This literary species is now practically extinct 
outside of scholastic circles.) In an oratorical contest the speaker 
may write upon any subject, and usually does. His favorite 
source of information is the files of former orations which have won 
similar contests. Here he often finds a theme and, frequently, 
''oratorical style." He was probably unacquainted with "ora- 
torical style" before this time. Good English style had been 
sufficient for all previous purposes. Sad to say, the files not only 
furnish themes and "oratorical style," but occasionally they 
furnish material. This is, however, much more exceptional than 
finding material in "standard orations" with which declamatory 
work has brought familiarity. When the student has finished his 
oration it is given to the judges of thought and composition. 
There are several reasons why being a judge of thought and com- 
position is not altogether an arduous and unpleasant task. Reading 
orations is not difficult, because orations are very likely to be 
much alike. This is partly due to the themes. It is partly due 
to the "oratorical style." 

There i^ a certain rhetorical flavor that pervades them all. 
Another thing which makes being a judge of thought and compo- 
sition a pleasant duty is that it is sometimes so sweetly reminiscent. 
One is ahnost sure to be reminded of other orations which he has 
read. Perhaps he can see the form of a Phillips climax, or he 
may recognize a paragraph from Burke on Chatham. And perhaps 
— ^yes, very often — ^if he wrote orations in his schooldays, he will 
find phrases of the old speeches coming back to tongue as he 
follows through the manuscript in his hands. 

But these idiosyncrades of the student oration are merely 
amusing. Surely they are not faults. They are not faults if they 
are giving results. We can afford to be amused. But work in 
public speaking which is to command anything more than indulgent 
mirth must give results; it must give the student power to gain an 
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effect with a given audience; power to make the persons of that 
audience see more, believe differently, or feel or act otherwise than 
they would have felt or acted had nothing been said. 

Can the oration give the student the power to get results? 
Does it put before him a definite task which he can imderstand and 
accomplish ? If it appears in contest form, as it usually does, it 
is written to win the approval of imknown judges. Oh, horrible 
travesty upon realities! Every salesman, every lawyer, every 
politician who ever had one atom of success in talking to men, will 
declare that his success came primarily from a knowledge of the 
likes and dislikes, the affections and the prejudices, the gods and 
the taboos of the particular customer, jury, or crowd in every 
particular instance. To teach people to gain a result by having 
them write orations without knowing the persons to whom they 
must appeal is like teaching marksmanship to gunners by having 
them fire into the air. Brutus made the Roman mob listen, but 
Antony made them try to lynch Brut\is. Brutus could have 
written a better "oration," but Antony knew the crowd. 

But therc^ is another type of public speaking in which the 
student is encouraged to indulge. This is debating. In my judg- 
ment this type of speaking is far less open to criticism than the 
other two. Nevertheless, though I have read debates, heard 
debates, lost debates, won debates, coached debates, and judged 
debates, I have almost never seen a debate so managed as to give 
the speakers any amount of power in affecting an audience. Occa- 
sionally a debate deals with a subject in which both the debater 
and the audience have a lively interest. When this is true the 
student has a splendid chance for development. There is only 
one thing in the way. That is the eternal judges. Were it not 
for the hideous necessity of talking to the judges, the speaker 
could address these interested persons just as he would at any 
other time. He could treat them like himian beings with pre- 
judices, bimions, votes for president, and fathers who served in 
the war. He could really try to make them, with all of these 
aflSictions and blessings, believe as he believes. But what cares 
he for the audience ? He must win the debate, and winning the 
debate means talking to the judges. To the speaker the judges are 
imknown. If he has by any chance discovered their names in 
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advance he feels guilty. They have been chosen because they are 
unknown — ^and moreover unknowing, so far as this subject is 
concerned. The one query to which every judge must answer 
** No " is this : " Do you know enough about this question to have a 
leaning toward either side?" So here again the speaker is not 
confronted with the conditions which he will meet after commence- 
ment, but with a supposedly colorless, bloodless, passionless, 
unknown quantity. However, it is usually true that the judge is 
none of these things. He is very much like the rest of us. Before 
the debate has gone far the '^ affirmative" has begim to tread upon 
the economic or political hobbies of one judge, while the other 
two are feeling flattered. When the ''gentlemen of the negative" 
take the floor the opposite occurs. The result is a two to one 
decision for the negative. But the speakers are in no way to blame. 
They had no possible way to know how to handle the material so 
as to make every judge believe that his own ideas indorsed what 
the debaters would have him believe. In life this is the require- 
ment. The task is to make persons agree with us. One way 
to improve debating is to increase the number of judges until 
their composite opinion represents the consensus of the opinion of 
the audience as a whole. This, of course, presents difficulties in 
contests between schools but is easy when debates are carried on 
in any one institution. 

In spite of the fact that the speaker must try to talk to unknown 
judges, he usually works up no small amoimt of enthusiasm for his 
task when the crowd is really interested in the subject being de- 
bated. Under these circumstances he is likely to forget himself 
and the judges, and go in to convince the crowd. When he does, 
he is likely to get the judges in the general landslide. But unfor- 
tunately the listeners are too often not interested ia the question. 
They came either to see what a debate was like (this class never 
repeats), or to show school spirit, or to cheer when the debate is 
over. Not always does the high school, or even the college, 
audience feel that it will be greatly edified by hearing other boys 
and girls argue that commercial reciprocity should be established 
between Canada and the United States or that the Chinese exclu- 
sion act should be repealed, or even that the high protective tariff 
policy of the United States is detrimental to the general welfare 
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(taken from suggested questions in a high-school text on debating). 

Where the audience is not interested — cares no more which side 
is right than it cares whether Noah drove or coaxed the jmiTwalg 
into the ark — ^it is plainly impossible for the speaker to make his 
efforts real. 

If we can then, in debating, get subjects in which the audience 
is interested — the speaker generally becomes interested after long 
study of the question — ^have judges with human qualities, known 
to the speakers, and numerous enough so that they express some- 
thing like the opinion of the entire audience, the student ought to 
find all work in public speaking enlivened by debate. He would 
also be learning to do what he must do when he leaves school if he 
dares to hope for success in any field of speaking. 

What all of our schools — ^high schools and colleges — ^need is 
more work in motivated, extempore speaking. Extempore speak- 
ing does not mean imprepared speaking, or speaking of things 
of which nothing is known. It means speaking about something 
with which the speaker is well acquainted, and where there has been 
time carefully to plan method and arrange ideas, but where there 
is no definite set of words determined. Extempore speaking, 
then, means careful organization of ideas, but not careful or ful- 
some preparation of words. And every speech should be motivated. 
It should be carefully directed to gain a certain result, with the 
particular audience taken into vital consideration. 

Every student has plenty of material for practice without 
reading a word of reference. One is familiar with inside baseball, 
which he may attempt to make clear to others. Another is 
colored and has some unique views on the race question in which 
he may seek the belief of his classmates. A third is the yearbook 
manager and deems it desirable that the other students shall swell 
his profits or diminish his losses. 

Practice in doing these things — effectively, making others see 
or feel or act as we wish them to — and using the material at hand 
without writing or memorizing, is eminently practical, because it 
is just what men do with speaking every day. The occasions 
for formal speaking are now very limited. On the other hand, the 
occasions where the short, pointed oral presentation of material 
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can be made to count are constantly increasing. In the chambers 
of legislation it is no longer the three^ay speech of the time of 
Burke, or even of Webster, but the talk in the committee room that 
brings results. The bank director in his board meeting, the 
alderman in the council, the demonstrator to his customers, all 
rely upon the rapid correlation of material which they have thor- 
oughly in mind, but for the expression of which no definite set of 
words has been established. 

Such speeches must be and are adaptable. The salesman, the 
classroom lecturer, the lobbyist, would all be in a laughable position 
if they could not vary their form of presentation to meet any 
exigency that arose. The ideas will not be changed, but they 
must be dressed to meet the demands of the minute. Where the 
memorizing speaker is more than hobbled the extempore speaker 
is free to meet changing conditions. 

But someone will say, ''This is not public speaking. This is 
oral theme work — ^learning clearness, argumentation, and the like. 
If we make public speaking mean this, what is to become of the 
grand old art of oratory ? " 

This objection need not seriously disturb us. If we can teach 
a student to explain now to a non-athletic class how some signal 
play in basket-ball is worked, we may be sure that ten years from 
now he can make a non-philosophic class imderstand the intricacies 
of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. If now he can make a dass 
believe that the honor system of examinations would be a wise 
adoption, trust him, when he is as familiar with the subject, to 
make a comnussion believe that his particular plan of tariff tinkering 
is an advisable one. If he can get more students out to a public 
speaking or athletic contest now, he has acqiured the ability, when 
he desires that end, to get more voters out to the polls and to get 
the crosses in the right squares. 

In other words, if the student, using material with which he is 
familiar, can get a desired result here and now with this audience, 
he can, using material with which he is then familiar, get a desired 
result then and there with that audience. 

If he can get results, we are willing that the audience, now or 
then^ go home without saying, ''What a splendid speech!" 
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That part of the art of composition which is directly teachable is 
so small in comparison with that which is acquired only by arduous 
practice and tardy inspiration that I believe teachers of rhetoric 
will welcome a practical suggestion if it adds to the students' power 
of expression and is not merely an exercise to be performed for its 
own sake. That the making of the sort of outline I am about to 
describe has this merit, I believe my experience shows. I do not 
propose the plan as either novel or original. It has been my 
observation, however, that college teachers and college textbooks 
permit the use of a much less useful sort of outline, and that the 
possibilities of outUning as a means not only of teaching organiza- 
tion — a virtue not too much cultivated — ^but of developing ana- 
lytical power and the power of clear thinking in general, are by no 
means ever3rwhere fully recognized. 

An examination of more than a score of the best textbooks of 
English composition, including two handbooks and three collec- 
tions of specimens, shows that not only is the subject a great deal 
slighted, but practical suggestions are likely to be vague and 
inadequate.' The common "topic" outline, the parts of which are 

* In twenty-odd books of exposition found in the office of a university divisaon 
of rhetoric an average of fewer than five pages is devoted to tlie subject of outlines. 
Two of the books give only vague directions and no specimens; eleven recommendonly 
the " topic " outline; three permit a mixture of sentences with phrases, etc.; and three 
illustrate the paragraph outline, a series of sentences sununarizing succesdve para* 
graphs. In only four — and three of them books of specimens — ^is a complete and 
logical sentence outline suggested, and even in these it is recommended merely as a 
method of analysis, its value as a means of organization being hinted but faintly or 
not at all. 

Professor Barrett Wendell's analysis of a NaUon editorial, though a paragraph 
outline, partakes of the nature of the better sort of outlme when he makes it yield 
a summary of the whole article. There is a specimen outline, with not enough dis- 
crimination between co-ordinate and subordinate pomts, of one of the qiedmens in 
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composed of phrases or of a mixture of nouns, phrases, clauses, and 
sentences, however skilfully arranged, is so vague in the analysis of 
q>ecimens and so inadequate as a plan of writing as to be, in the 
hands of the inexperienced, quite useless. Much to be preferred, 
because it alone affords opportunity for developing the character- 
istic advantages of outlining, is the analytical sentence outline. 

This outline is a very simple thing. It is composed of sentences 
throughout. It consists of, first, a sentence stating the thesis of the 
whole composition, then a summary of each main topic in the 
development of that thesis, and sentence summaries of the sub- 
ordinate points in the development of these topics in as much detail 
as the complexity of the subject requires. These sentences are 
arranged in the usual outline form, suitably indented and with 
symbols to indicate their logical relations. The thesis should not 
be numbered. The summaries should not be quotations but original 
condensed statements derived from the study of the whole, and they 
should, of course, not be attempted imtil the article has been read 
through at least once. The character of the outline is best shown 
by examples. The following outlines of specimens in Canby's 
English Composition and Scott and Zeitlin's College Readings in 
English Prose are offered, because the selections are familiar and 
the outlines fairly illustrative. 

I 

The Groumd-Batt^ 

(Izaak Walton) 

By the vise of ground-bait you can have vety good fishing for three or four 
days at a time. 

I. First prepare the bait and set it about 8 or 9 in the evening. 
A. Prepare it as follows: 

z. Boil I to x^ pecks of malt. 

3. Strain it. 

3. Allow it to cool. 



Scott and Zeitlin's CoUege Readings in English Prose. The pricis briefly described and 
iHuatrated in the introduction to the Essays in Exposition collected by Mr. Kurz and 
others is a logical sentence outline of a usable sort. The best example, however, of 
this sort of outline is the splendid " thought analsrsis" iUustrated with full directions in 
Mr. Bowman's introduction to the collection of Essays for College English prepared by 
himself and others. But all of these are offered as models for the analysis of finished 
essays, not for the organization of original compositions. 

' Canby's English Composition, pp. 29-31. 
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B. Set it as follows: 

1. Form it into a mass with your hands. 

2. Cast it into the stream where you wish to angle. 

C. Set it not earlier than 8 or 9 in the evening. 

n. About 3 or 4 in the morning you may fish at the spot chosen. 

A. Don't go so near the stream that the fish will see you. 

B. Set three rods at intervals at, above, and below the bait. 

C. When your line goes dear away, play your fish carefuUy. 

D. If there are pike or perch in the stream, they must be caught first. 
I. They will be attracted by the bait but will not eat it. 

3. They may be caught with your bream-hook. 
3. They may be caught with live-set bait. 

£. It is best to fish from 4 imtil 8. 

1. If the day be cloudy, the fish wiU bite all day. 

2. Four hours is long enough to fish in the same place. 

3. To fish longer would spoil the evening sport. 

m. In the afternoon you may fish again for four hours. 

A. Cast in the rest of the ground-bait. 

B. Let the fish gather while you smoke your pipe. 

C. Set your rods as before. 

D. Before you leave, set your bait for the next morning's sport. 

IV. After three or four days' fishing you must entice the fish back to the spot. 

A. They will become wary and refuse to bite. 

B. You must desist for two or three days. 

C. You must entice them back with baited turf. 

1. Take a tuft of short green grass, about the si2se of a trencher. 

2. Bait it with worms. 

3. Sink it on a trencher at the fishing place. 

4. Let the fish feed without disturbance for two or three days. 

D. You may then withdraw the turf and fish again. 

This specimen was selected because Walton is apparently the 
most artless of writers, and because the chronological arrangement 
is not commonly supposed to have a logical sequence as well. 

II 

Athtudes of Men toward Immortality' 
(G. L. Dickinson) 

With respect to their attitude toward immortality men may be divided into 
three groups: those who do not think about inunortality, those who fear it, 
and those who desire it. 

I. Most people, except in certain crises, do not think about immortality. 
A. They evade the question as troublesome. 
I. Anecdote illustrates this point. 

' Canby's English Com^siiion, pp. 50-53. 
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B. They axe indifferent, even at the point of death. 
I. Professor Osier's experience 80 indicates. 

n. Many people do not want immortality. 

A. Some people prefer oblivion and repose to continued existence. 

1. Metsdmikoff says this attitude would be normal if life were not 

habitually cut off prematurely. 

2. Landor expresses this idea for himself. 

B. Other persons, called pessimists, prefer extinction to further misery. 

1. They regard life as terrible, unjust, and cruel. 

2. They do not desire a life that offers no assurance of improvement. 

C. It is relevant to ask whether there is a kind of life after death that they 

woidd accept. 

m. (Incomplete and illogical) People who desire immortality have various 
reasons for doing so. 
A. Some people merely do not want to die. 

1. Old people often ding to life in this way. 

2. No reasonable man rightly desires to arrest any period of life, for 

all are essential. 

The enumerative plan is of coiirse the most easily analyzed, as it 
is the most easily planned. From the irregularity in the develop- 
ment of the third topic even the veriest t}nro can learn quite as much 
as from the mechanical correctness of the first two topics. 

Ill 

The FosicATioN of Vowels' 
(E. B. Tylor) 

Vowels are compound musical tones produced by the vibration of the vocal . 
dioxds and modified by the cavity of the mouth. 

I. The vocal chords by vibrating produce the sound. 

A. The vocal chords are situated in the laiynx. 

B. They are a pair of vibrating membranes. 

C. They vibrate when air passes through them. 

D. They give out a soimd when they vibrate. 

n. The cavity of the mouth modifies the sound. 

A. The cavity of the mouth intensifies the soimd. 
I. It acts as a resonator. 

B. The cavity of the mouth modifies the quality of the sound. 

1. Its shape determines the harmonic overtones. 

2. The harmonic overtones determine the quality of sound. 

3. The quality of sound determines the vowel sounded. 

' Scott and Zeitlin, College Readings, pp. 30-31. 
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The way in which a complex and difficult subject may be devel- 
oped with much interesting illustration yet in brief space is quickly 
seen by comparing this outline with the selection from which it 
was nmde. The outline might advantageously be extended by 
introducing the illustrations in the proper places. 

Before the student is asked to make an outline he should be 
furnished with two or three specimen outlines of selections which he 
has studied, and their structure and relation to the finished articles 
should be carefully explained. He should then be asked to prepare 
similar outlines of specimens of increasing complexity, and his 
mistakes should be pointed out by comparison with correct outlines, 
which may be put on a blackboard. When he has become reasonably 
skilful in such analjrses he can imdertake a similar outline for an 
original composition, which should be revised imtil it is entirely 
satisfactory. Even with considerable practice in analysis this first 
outline will be difficult, but by the time it is finished the student 
will have begun to realize that he is mastering his subject and 
organizing his material in such a way that the writing of the theme 
is going to be remarkably easy. With an outline before him in 
which the development of no important point is left to the chance 
inspiration of the moment of writing, the teacher can point out 
exactly where the student's logic fails and why; and, finally, the 
student can survey the working plan of his composition, complete, 
logical, clear, and recognize with a thrill of satisfaction that it is 
good. A useful class exercise is to test the student's power of analy- 
sis by requiring him to make a short outline, giving only the thesis 
and the chief subordinate points, of a selected article read to the 
dass. If he is asked to make similar analyses of public or university 
lectures, although he may sometimes discover a baffling lack of 
organization, he may be led to form the habit and develop the power 
of getting quickly at the essential ideas in spoken discourse, and he 
will soon learn to appreciate the value of careful organization in 
effective composition. 

The student will sometimes have difficulty in finding a place in 
his outline for elaborate introductions. It will usually be found 
either that the introduction is not a part of the logical thought 
structure, when it should be omitted from the outline; or that it is 
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logically the first step, though a subordinate one^ in the development 
of the thesis, in which case it wiU be best represented in the thesis 
by a subordinate clause and in the outline by Topic I. Rarely a 
composition will actually fall into two distinct parts which must be 
outlined separately. Such a structure the student should be 
taught to recognize as lacking in imity, though possibly necessarily 
so, and to avoid in his own writing. If he has a firm grasp on his 
subject by means of a well-stated thesis, he should be able to reduce 
all excrescences to their subordinate places. 

The construction of such outlines as I have described helps to 
develop the student's power of analyzing the compositions of others 
and his power of organizing his own work. Neither result will, 
I think, be so surely attained by the use of topic outlines, for it is 
obvious that the thesis and the main topics of any composition 
must be complete statements, not simply phrases, and that the 
yoimg student who is but just learning to think can by no means 
be trusted to develop a complicated discussion, or even a simple 
one, of which he cannot give an accoimt in complete and logically 
arranged sentences. Nor will the abstract and the paragraph 
outline serve this purpose either, for they do not show, as an 
analytical outline does, the logical relation between the parts. 

And it is the crowning merit of the sentence outline that it 
develops the habit of logical thought. The subject which is so 
presented must have been thought through. Vague ideas and half- 
formed purposes are revealed in their fatal inadequacy and are 
forced to assume definite and usable form when exposed to the 
merciless scrutiny of the mind intent on giving a dear account of 
itself. Arduous and impleasant as the process is to the student 
who has been borne through his educational career on flowery beds 
of ease and electives, it is valuable and necessary almost in direct 
proportion to its novelty and difiiculty. Indeed I am almost 
tempted to say that this rigorous necessity of really mastering one's 
own ideas may be made to supply in a measure that lack of dis- 
cipline which has been the bane of education since the solving of 
knotty problems in Greek translation gave way to softer electives. 

I anticipate three principal objections to this plan: that it is* 
laborious, that it is mechanical, and that it is too cumbersome for 
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practical use. To admit the truth of these statements is not to 
destroy the value of the exercise. Nothmg is more difficult, imless 
it is telling the truth, than the sustained effort to think dearly. 
The sentence outline, however, is not only the proverbial "stitch 
in time" but it is an exercise like swimming, difficult to acquire, 
yet, once mastered, practiced with ease and pleasure. It may 
indeed be mechanical, but it is not merely so. It is the necessary 
framework which the really skilful writer artfully conceals with 
every grace of which he is capable and with a freedom which comes 
only from the consciousness of soimd structure. If the plodding, 
uninspired student builds but a gaunt structure with ill-concealed 
skeleton, he has at least attained something better than the formless 
mass of commonplace that would else have been his accomplish- 
ment. And the erratic, gifted student who ffits uncertainly from 
point to point endeavoring to conceal his lack of logic with clever 
writing, nmy by this means develop a sense of form and due pro- 
portion wherewith to display more effectively the brilliance of his 
wit. Since the chief purpose of making such outlines is to develop 
power, once that ability is gained a writer will seldom find it neces- 
sary to write out a detailed outline for each piece of writing. This 
fact meets the objection that no practical writer could nor does 
make so elaborate a plan for each composition. But it must at 
once be added that he can safely dispense with it only when he has 
acquired such a habit of orderly thought that his ideas tend to fall 
almost of themselves into a sort of plan, or that a rougher outline 
will serve to remind him of the plan he has worked out mentally. 
Probably no writer remarkable for either logical arrangement or 
beauty of form has attained that enviable distinction without 
pretty complete prevision of his whole composition. Certainly 
many an other¥7ise admirable writer betrays in confused arrange- 
ment or lack of proportion how unwisely he saves the labor of careful 
planning. And I suspect a close relation exists between structure 
and style. It was ever the habit of aspiring man to scorn the base 
degrees by which he did ascend, but it is surely imwise of him, if he 
be a teacher of the art he practices, to faU to point them out to his 
students. Their powers of analysis, of organization, and of logical 
thought can still be best developed by the laborious, the mechanical, 
the despised, but the indispensable method of making outlines. 



THE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 



FRANCES M. PERRY 
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Even those who most zealously advocate faculty supervision 
of student publications regard with little favor faculty censorship. 
When asked if they want every article in every issue of the school 
paper read, corrected, and authorized by a member of the depart- 
ment of English before publication, they are usually sure that 
this is not what they want. Pressed for a statement of what 
they do want they explain the end clearly enough: they want 
absolutely to prevent the appearance in the school paper of articles 
in bad taste that tend because of either their form or their content 
to bring discredit upon the school. As to the means of reaching 
this end they are less certain. The students, on the other hand, 
have their doubts as to the desirability of the end but are quite 
sure that the only means that will be found for attaining it will 
be the odious faculty censor who searches the paper with bowdler- 
izing pencil before it goes to press, leaving for publication only 
what is flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

The English instructor is unenthusiastic about the end and 
shares the students' aversion to censorship as the means. He is 
not wholly satisfied with the end because it goes too far and does 
not go far enough. While regretting the shocks to the school 
community's sense of propriety inflicted occasionally by even a 
well-meaning editor, the English instructor is more seriously 
troubled by the fact that the general standard of school journalism 
as manifested in the regular news and editorial articles is so low. 
He wants not only an inoffensive paper but a better paper, a more 
interesting paper. He dislikes the idea of censorship often for 
personal reasons: he sees that it means an added burden of read- 
ing and criticizing student compositions; and he sees that it will 
not be a case of out of the frying-pan of student displeasure into 
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the fire of facility disapproval, but that his portion will be to bum 
in both places at once, for he knows that like all censors he will 
be found guilty of conscientiously straining at gnats and at the 
same time innocently swallowing what, in the event, prove to 
be camels. But he is opposed to censorship on more altruistic 
grounds. He knows that such a shifting of responsibility to 
faculty shoulders, while possibly improving the school's published 
output, would in reality lower the standard of work actually done 
by the students. The censor, responsible for the correctness of 
the paper and with no time or authority to have the work sub- 
mitted by students corrected and revised by them, would in many 
cases, however reluctantly, slip into the habit of retouching and 
re^writing the copy he approved, imtil the paper ceased honestly 
to represent student ability but would instead be faculty work 
regularly paraded in public as student achievement. The students 
would either recognize the deception and coimt more and more on 
the censor's magic to smooth rough places, or they would stupidly 
felicitate themselves on articles whose every virtue was con- 
tributed by the despised censor. 

The students and the department of English are on the same 
side, and if only this ghost of faculty censorship could be effec- 
tually laid it should be possible to establish between them a 
relationship that woiild greatly improve the paper and incidentally 
HiminiRh the niunber and seriousness of distressing disruptions, 
fortuitous or intended, that are now set in motion by the editors 
of school papers. The student wants to be free to exercise his 
own judgment and to express himself in his extra-class activities. 
This freedom from restriction and opportunity for independent 
expression are exactly what lift the strenuous occupation of run- 
ning a paper from the realm of work and constitute it ^'sport.'' 
The resentment of the students is not against instruction, sugges- 
tion, or criticism as long as they do not think that it threatens 
to restrict their precious freedom of expression. Where courses 
in journalism are offered as part of the academic work the p^)er 
is eager to avail itself of the disinterested instruction of the class- 
room. In many universities where such courses are given the 
paper is used as a sort of laboratory for journalistic experiment 
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for those specializing in the subject, without exciting any feeling 
that editorial prerogatives are being infringed upon. 

In many schools and colleges where courses in journalism are 
not offered and no official relationship exists between the depart- 
ment of English and the school paper an unfortunate antagonism 
sometimes springs up between them because some well-meaning, 
self-appointed guardian of the press and representative of the 
department officiously besets the path of the editor on his goings- 
out and comings-in. The department influence where imofficial 
is usually successful in proportion as it is indirect. The sages 
say that the church should keep out of politics, that it is the duty- 
of the chturch to make good men and let them take care of politics. 
Be that as it may, the instructor in English should do all that 
can be done in the classroom to make his services on the school 
paper needless. 

The faults of the school paper are to some extent symptoms of 
weakness in English teaching, and the paper should be studied 
by the department as an index to its own delinquencies. For 
example, a teacher of English can perceive from the typical student 
paper that the students who write for it do not understand exposi- 
tion; that they have not been taught to distinguish between 
report or presentation and its requirements, on the one hand, and 
interpretation or discussion and its very different req\iirements, 
on the other. Until this distinction is clearly made exposition is 
badly taught not only for the purposes of school journalism but 
for all purposes in Ufe. Again, he can see from reading the school 
paper that few students have graq)ed any conception of an empha- 
sis that does not consist in turning on a full head of steam. It is 
further apparent that many students not only cannot make a 
good summary of a lecture or address but do not know what a 
good summary should contain; they are not working in the right 
direction. The English teacher's first aid to the student paper 
should be given in the classroom, not as criticism of the paper, 
but in modification of his course to include and enforce iostruction 
of which the paper reveals the need. 

But while it is true that the paper is to some extent an indi- 
cator of the work that needs to be done in the English class, and 
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that the English class is the place to reach many fundamental 
faiilts that we would excise from its pages, there are ways of sup- 
plementing this backgroimd class instruction that reach here and 
now those who are working on the paper of today. Various 
kinds of organizations for the purpose of mteresting those who 
are writing for the paper in the standards toward which they 
should work and helping them to measmre what they are doing by 
those standards are possible and are being laxmched and shep- 
herded by our departments of English. Press clubs, staff 
coimdls, and faculty-student conferences have in many places 
liberated the students from their unreasoned opposition to faculty 
influence on the student paper and at the same time lessened the 
need of that influence. 

A press dub is usually made up of all who are or have been 
on the staff of the paper, and in addition all who have contributed 
a fixed minimum of accepted work. The head of the department 
of English composition is usually ex officio a member of the dub, 
and several other teachers of that department may be invited 
members. The faculty members should be, as a rule, men ai^d 
women who can be depended on to partidpate in discussions in a 
speculative rather than a dogmatic manner; and this not because 
dogmatic members are necessarily offensive. They may be most 
delightfid and stimulating. But when the students do not resent 
the overt direction of such a member they are in danger of becom- 
ing imduly dependent upon it. At the regular meeting of the 
club each member has in his hand the recent issues of the paper, 
and these are made the basis of detailed discussion. Nothing in 
the paper is sacrosanct. Everything is subject to criticism and 
challenge, and all contributors present are braced by the imper- 
sonal, impartial give-and-take with their fellows. 

Where the organization is altogether an intrastaff affair the 
editor in chief makes the work prospective as weU as retrospec- 
tive, and after the criticism of the aurrent issue outlines his plan 
for the coming paper, giving and inviting suggestions. Repre- 
sentatives of the facility and local newspaper men are sometimes 
invited to meet with the staff to criticize, instruct, and inspire 
the regular force. The English instructors figure more or less 
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prominently in these meetings according as they make themselves 
wanted. 

When the faculty gives academic credit for work on the student 
publications some member of the English department is often 
expected to take a more active part in the management of the 
paper. But even when thus fortified by official authority the 
faculty representative should take charge of the retrospective 
portion of the staff conference only and should avoid the position 
of super-editor or censor. Right retrospective criticism without 
instruction or assistance as to its application to future issues of 
the paper corrects errors and stimulates effort without diminishing 
the pleasure and power that result from the free exercise of 
ingenuity in working out staff problems unassisted. The faculty 
leader can enrich discussion and do much constructive work by 
calling attention to student publications with which the staff is 
not familiar, by bringing in articles from the public press that 
strikingly exemplify some point that needs emphasizing, by giving 
information about the method and style of successful journalists, 
and so enlarging the outlook and elevating the standards of all. 
To succeed, the meetings of such organizations should be con- 
ducted in the free social spirit of an extra-academic activity. The 
discussions must not be allowed to become remote and theoretical ; 
they must be of such a character as to arouse pride and interest 
in the success of the paper. 

As there is nothing that makes all discussion and effort seem 
so futile as the voice of one to whom all our burning queries of 
today have already become ashes, it is well occasionally to change 
the instructor in charge of the staff conferences and supply one 
who has not gone over the ground until he knows just where he 
stands and where everyone else shoiild stand on every point that 
can come up. There is more vitality in discussion where the 
leader is in reality open to conviction, where the issue of the hour's 
conference may have fruits for him as well as for the other eager 
participants. 

While it is possible for the faculty representative to have too 
much familiarity with the subject it is easily possible for the 
students to know too little. The more knowledge of journalistic 
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theory and practice the students have the more worth while and 
many-sided will the discussions be, and the better will be the work 
for the paper. For this reason some system should be adopted 
that will pass on to the current year some part at least of last 
year's gain. When the editor is chosen from the associate editors 
of the previous year and the associate editors are chosen from 
the reporters or chief contributors of the previous year there are 
alwa3rs on the staff some experienced writers who furnish for the 
paper a substantial bulk of work that is not altogether experi- 
mental, and who, partly because they are regarded by the new 
members as initiated into the mysteries of journalism, tend to 
be a little conservative and to respect standards. Such a system 
should not, however, be absolutdy closed; a way should be left 
open for the admission of fresh talent near the top when superior 
talent is available. 



AN ADVENTURE IN DRAMATICS 



A. M. DRUMMQND 

The Caiiaidilla Schools, Ithaca, New York 



The "little Country Theater" at the New York State Fair in 
September was sponsored by State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Charles S. Wilson and undertaken by the Cornell University 
Dramatic Club as an experimental demonstration to stimidate the 
use of pla3rs in country commimities — by granges, churches, schools, 
country improvement organizations — as a means of play, education, 
culture, and "getting together." 

The venture was planned to show how comparatively easily 
good, rather than poor, plays could be presented; how artistic 
simple staging could be; how adequate an unpretentious building; 
how effective, simple, and direct acting by amateurs; and how 
enjoyable and stimulating the whole progress of the production 
could be made, and how varied the activities involved. * 

The Cornell Club and its director were called upon because 
.their work was perhaps the best known of similar organizations in 
the state, they for some five years having maintained an effective 
"little theater" on the Cornell campus, engaging at times the 
interest of two hundred to two hundred and fifty imdergraduate 
workers; producing about monthly groups of one-act plays of 
merit, each production running for two or three consecutive nights. 
The whole enterprise, acting, managing, scenery design and 
painting, lighting, carpentry, etc., was in student hands under the 
guidance of the director. The "Campus Theater" had grown 
rapidly in popularity and from a small beginning had risen to a 
major place in Cornell activities. Previous to the organization of 
the Little Theater the Club had established an enviable reputation 
for its presentations of great plays by European dramatists — ^those 
seldom or never seen on the professional stage in America: Ibsen's 
Enemy of the People and Pillars of Society; Gogol's The Inspector 
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General; Jones's The Rogue's Comedy; Giacosa's Like Falling 
Leaves; Capus' VAveniurier; Bjomson's Leonarda; Sudennaim's 
Fritzchen. 

The State Fair Commission made available a frame structure, 
bamlike, bare, whitewashed. A rough stage was erected at one 
end — ^rough but of adequate dimensions. Simple benches were 
available. The club did the rest. 

Scenery was designed, built, and painted in Ithaca; properties 
gathered; lights assembled; rehearsals held, some fifteen volim- 
teers gathering from all parts of the state for the adventure. Two 
days before the first performance all the "junk" was trucked up 
overland to S3n'acuse, and the stage force set to the task of making 
the bare building a model theater. The stage, of course, centered 
the whole scheme — ^the walls went bare. And the stage with 
garnet prosceniiun, gray and green scenery, blue-gray curtain, and 
blue backings, was lovely and artistic — ^the most artistic thing 
about the whole fair-groimds, as most agreed. 

Beginning with the first morning of the fair we played to three 
over-fxill houses daily — some 6,000 folks during the week. We 
turned that many away, and throughout the day people came and 
went, looking the "plant" over and questioning. TTie "auditorium" 
seated some 300 and "stood" 500. Had strength permitted, the 
troupe could have played to over-full houses every hour of the 
day after 11 :oo a.m. 

The Commission's publicity was good. Tucked away in a far 
comer of the groimds, nearer the roar of passing freights and 
shrieking whistles of the New York Central than the entertainment- 
seeking throngs on the Midway, laboring under various handicaps, 
we were nevertheless overtaxed with the interested folk who came, 
grangers, county agents, substantial farmers, rural teachers, preach- 
ers — and most pleasing of all, lots of plain country folks, sin- 
cere, undemonstrative, and earnest (it was one such who pleased 
the troupe by calling us the " Comeel Dramic Club," as he read 
our glaring placards). And they liked it, and sent their friends, 
and came again themselves, and have been writing the director for 
information ever since! Especially were all workers in any form 
of rural improvement our earnest supporters and regular attendants. 
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And little-theater folk, teachers of dramatics, school principals^ 
were most interested. 

Part of the project was to demonstrate that good plays would 
be the thing, and that good plays were as easy or easier to do than 
third-rate ones; so we played Zona Gale's The Neighbors; Lady 
Gr^ory's The Workhouse Ward; W. B. Yeats's The Pot o'Broth; 
Sutro's The Bracelet. And the people liked them all. Perhaps 
The Neighbors was a bit the favorite, and with our audiences justly. 
The dramatic director of the enterprise felt that the whole dem- 
onstration could push no thesis more strongly than "nothing is 
too good for the amateur" — ^to raise the quality of the dramatic 
activities that always and everywhere will be. Whatever the 
effect of widespread play-production on the indigenous drama 
or on encouraging the natively qualified or the rash to write 
plays, it seems for the near future an entirely secondary consider- 
ation to that of raising the general level of present activities, and of 
encouraging the more general use of high-grade plays as enter- 
tainment and as education. Nor does work on plays didactically 
e]q)ository of some technical agricultural problem — ^however inter- 
esting now and then in their right place — seem the sort of thing that 
should be encouraged. Technical improvement in agricultural 
method should be inspired by other means. Dramatic activity for 
the coimtryside is hardly to be obnoxiously viewed as a form of 
"uplift," but as a needed entertainment — a constructive pleasure. 

And in this the Cornell Dramatic Club's "Little Country 
Theater" at Syracuse appears to have been most successful. And 
so the State Fair Commission and so Commissioner Wilson thought, 
and so also the great number of workers in the various departments 
of rural improvement work thought. And so the ''folks" thought. 

The interest and encoiuagement of many leaders in the dra- 
matic revival were most helpful to the director and to the troupe, 
and gave it a certain stamp of authority — a good word from 
Professor G. P. Baker, Perdval Chubb, A. J. Arvold, Alexander 
WooUcott, and others. 

It was a strenuous adventure and hard work, and we surely 
learned more than we taught, but if we helped the cause of the 
drama in any way, however modest, we are paid for our labor. 
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In a long interview for the New York Sun of October 12, 
Professor George Pierce Baker, discussing some of the types and 
latest ventures in '^ experimental theaters," said: ''The most 
imique experiment of all, however, is that undertaken by 
Mr. Drummond at Cornell University with his group of actors. 
.... The result of Mr. Drummond's work in that community 
can be well imagined." 

But the most substantial and entirely charming thing that 
developed from the whole adventure was the contribution of Zona 
Gale, author of The Neighbors, which headed the repertoire of the 
theater: 

The use of The Neighbors is o£fered free to any countiy theater which will 
use a part of the funds so raised for the following purposes, (x will prevail upon 
some member of the community to carry out the following: 

To plant at least one long-lived shade tree in the community; or, 

To plant a fruit tree by the roadside; or, 

To plant a spruce or balsam to be used, when so desired, as a conmiunity 
Christmas tree. 

One tree for every performance of the play! 

And if the producers wish to give really good measure for the use of the 
play, it is reconmiended that they conclude the evening with a conmiunity 
gathering, with conmiunity singuig and dancing, and a discussion of the 
things which their community needs. 

Furthermore, it is imderstood that the producers, the caste, and the 
audience at such a performance shall all be neighbors to everyone, as long as 
they live. 

If only many could write such a play and give it with such a 
grace to the caiise! 

The Department of Rural Sociology co-operating with the 
Extension Department of the State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
hopes to issue a little pamphlet descriptive of the "Little Country 
Theater," with cuts, etc., for those who might be interested in 
having a record of the enterprise. 

At any rate, here was a success. Should it not be tried else- 
where? If every state had its "experimental little country 
theater" at its state fair, what might not be the result, especially 
were the movement followed up by the distribution of proper aids. 

For those who may attempt elsewhere the experiment, the 
Cornell Dramatic Club can say, "hard work, good luck, and 
success!'' 



THE NEW SPIRIT OUT OF THE DARK' 
A PLAYLET OF FRANCE UNDER THE OLD RfiGIME 



ETHEL M. FEUERLICHT 
New York City 



Drakatis Personae 

Pierre — ^A young collector for the Intendant 
Michel — A peasant 

Felice— Fianc^ of Pierre; Michel's ward 
Margot — Wife of Michel 

Place — ^A small village in Provence * 
Time — ca, 1775; an April afternoon 

Act I 

The scene is the miserably poor hut of the French peasant. There are 
no windows; the floor is just the beaten earth; the roof is of thatch. On one 
side of the room is a ladder leading to the loft above. Opposite is an old 
woman, huddled together in a chair in front of the wood fire. 

Pierre {entering): F61ice! Ffilice! 

(The old woman points a trembling hand toward the loft. 
Pierre, a stalwart young man in city clothes but with the bronzed 
fau of a peasant, crosses over to the ladder just as Filice appears 
at the top. Filice is young and fresh and gay. She wears the 
simple short skirt and the tight bodice of the peasant woman; her 
feet are bare.) 

Filice (descending) : Pierre! Pierre! You are back at last! 
Pierre: At last! The journey to Paris is long and wearisome. 
It is twelve months since last I saw you. 

Filice: It was wearisome for me, too — ^this waiting. 

(They cross over to the bench on the waU opposite.) 

* This playlet was written by Miss Feuerlicht when she was a Sophomore in Hunter 
College. In submitting it she said, " This playlet is one step in the process of correlating 
history and English work. It makes no pretense of being a play to be acted; it is 
simply an essay in play f onn showing the life of the French pleasant imder the Old 
Regime. As such it may be of interest to teachers of English who look outside their 
own department in their efforts at * Englishing the young.' " 

627 
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Pierre: Then you have been waiting, F61ice ? 

FUice: For you, Piferre? {Smiling up ai him.) Need you 
ask ? {Her tone changes. Gaily.) But tell me, how did you find 
Paris? 

Pierre (warmly) : Paris is wonderful — a veritable City of Joy. 
The court contrives new pleasures for each day. 

Felice: And the queen ? 

Pierre: Once, by chance, I saw her. She roUed by in her 
splendid carriage. She looked like a star — ^brilliants gleaming 
at her throat and on her hands. She drove past and all the dirty, 
ragged gamins cheered, she was so splendid and so strange. 

FUice: What are the court pleasures ? 

Pierre: They hunt and they dine. I have heard tales of their 
feasts, too wonderful to believe. They say the court dines from 
gold plate, that their banquet halls are strewn with flower petals 
and perfumed with incense, and that their viands are rare and costly 
beyond belief. And, Felice, I see there is one custom that the 
nobles took with them when they wearied of this insipid country 
life and left it for the gaiety of the court. 

Fdice: What is that? 

Pierre: In Paris I heard tales of the purple wine they pour upon 
the lakes in the court ceremonies. Just now as I came over, the 
villagers were doing the same with their wine. To what river-god 
do they make the sacrifice ? 

F&ice: Oh, you strangers ! How little you know of the misery 
herel In your Auvergne, Pierre, the people may have time for 
gods. But here they are too weary with work even for prayer. 
That was no ceremony you saw. The villagers destroy their wine 
because the tax upon it is so great. They cannot afford to make 
life sweet with even their cheap red wine. 

{Michel enters as FUice speaks. He is gaunt, with intelligent 

eyes.) 

Michel: Greeting, M. Collector. 

Pierre: Greeting, Michel. I have come, as you see, to ask you 
for F61ice. 

{Filice laughs roguishly and runs to the door. Pierre catches 

hold of her before she can escape. He lets her go out and returns 

to Michely who has seated himself on the bench.) 
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Michel: You are too impatient, my son. 

Pierre: I am anxious to settle down. This collecting for the 
Intendant is a weary business. 

Michel: It ruined your father^ did it not ? 

Pierre: Yes. I want to get out of it. My father lost his 
fortune because his heart was great. He could not snatch the 
bread — the last bit, sometimes — ^from the mouths of his fellow- 
villagers, from their little children. And the Intendant said 
"Pay!" so he paid. 

Michel: And it ruined him. But how is it that you followed 
the same calling ? 

Pierre: In Auvergne, collecting is compulsory. We are all 
forced to take our turn at it, for a single permanent collector may 
be too dishonest. He favors his relations and friends unduly; 
he is severe with his enemies. If he be not one of the people, he 
may be cheated. And collecting is hard. Those who are poor 
cannot pay. Those who have more pretend they are poor, to 
keep the little they have. It is hard work, collecting. 

Michel: But why then, when you came here, did you continue 
with it? 

Pierre: The Intendant offered to send me to Paris. I was 
anxious to travel then. But now I want to settle down. Col- 
lecting has disheartened me — the poverty, the misery. If one does 
not crush the peasants, he himself is crushed by the Intendant. 

Michel: And you are too Uke your father. As you say, these 
taxes are ruinous. The substitutes for the old feudal taxes are 
even more oppressive. The peasant of four centuries ago had no 
heavier burdens to bear than we today. The unfairness of it! 
The gabelle here is twice that in Auvergne. We are forced to destroy 
our natural salt and to buy at least twenty-eight pounds of the 
government salt each year — ^we, who have no bread to eat. 

Pierre: Yes, the nusery here is pitiful. In Paris the peopte 
have meat on holidays, at least. But here they cannot buy 
even wheat bread. The mean rye bread they starve on costs two 
sous a pound. 

Michel: That is because the priests must have the best of our 
harvest. The bread is torn from the mouths of our famished 
children! How are we to live from harvest to harvest? The 
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Seigneur — le kobereau, indeed ! — since he has lost his feudal privi- 
leges, feels no sympathy for us. He is a stranger and we his debtors. 
''Vile peasants/' he calls us. The cur6, le gefUleman, is interested 
only in his tithe. Our neighbors, if they rise above this oppression, 
leave with their wealth for the cities. The villages are choked with 
beggars, the prisons with those who cannot pay the gabdle. Yet 
you wish to settle here ? 

Pierre: I wish to settle here, for I have always felt a passion 
for owning land. Oh, to be my own master! With Ffilice I could 
conquer the earth. 

Michel: F61ice is a brave little woman. She has much of her 
father in her — ^her father the lawyer and my good friend. How 
well he could express the sentiment of our people — those things 
that I could only feel. 

Pierre: He left Ffilice with you when he died ? 

Michel: Yes, to care for. And now I give her to you. 

Pierre: To care for. 

Michel: But you must care for her well. (Pointing to the 
broken figure in the comer.) My wife is a symbol of this r6gime. 
She was once young and gay like F61ice. But the long hours 
spent over the plow in the fields have taken away her youth and 
her freshness. Her face is wrinkled from worry, and she is shriveled 
and worn from work. She is not yet fifty, but she is old. See 
that Ffilice— 

Pierre: F61ice shall always be young and lovely. With our 
own little hearth — 

Michel (sadly): So I said once. That was before this. (He 
points again to the old woman,) I was once young like you, Pierre, 
and I too had that passion for a little home of my own. I think 
it is deep and undying in the heart of the peasant, that passion. 

Pierre: Did you satisfy it ? 

Michel: You shall hear. I denied myself the bare necessities 
of life that I might buy this little piece of the earth. It began then. 
I had to pay the Seigneur the lod and the vente, for this farm is 
within the limits of his manor. With the purchase I had to pay 
the intendant the dime. Had my property been within the church 
domain, I should have had to fill their hands as well. 
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Pierre: But, after all, you had your little fann. 

Michel: So I thought. But that was not all. It was time to 
sow — and I sowed my very heart with that first com. Before the 
seed had time to grow, the Seigneur's pigeons rooted it up. 

Pierre: But why didn't you prevent that ? 

Michel: I could do nothing. The Seigneur is privileged. To 
divert him — this coimtry life is so wearisome — ^he must have 
pigeons. That these spoil my crop makes very little difference. 
But the injustice did not cease here. After much toil and much 
patience, my crop was succeeding. 

Pierre: And you were content. 

Michel: Content I was imtil the Intendant summoned me for 
the corvie. All other worik, said he, must give way before titds. 
All the best workmen were taken away from their labor to toil 
without profit on the king's highways. Do we need roads ? No! 
When have we time for travel ? But the nobles, they need fine 
roads to drive upon. It is for them we give the corvie, and they — 
they are exempt! Those who can give the most are asked the 
least. 

Pierre: That is true. 

Michel (pehemenUy): And while we were out building their 
roads, these fine lords rode across our new crops. The open 
meadows were not good enough for them; short-cuts were more 
convenient. To ride down a hare, they ruined my com. 

Pierre: But, if you had fences — 

Michel: In Provence we are allowed no fences. We must give 

the Seigneur his pleasure — ^if it takes our very lives. 

A la sueur de ton visage 
Tu gagneras ta pauvre vie 
Aprds long travail et usage 
Voicy la mort qui te conviel 

But we do not die soon. We strive and toil and sweat — so that 
we may swell the King's purse. We must pay the milice—thBt 
the soldiers may live on us in time of war. We must pay the 
fiscal tax— that the Intendant may be paid for taking our money. 
When we buy, when we sell, we must pay. With fmgality and 
endurance we save a little — ^the gabeUe and the taiUe leave us with 
empty hands. 
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Pierre: And what do you get for this ? 

Michel: Nothing save misery. Our children are not educated; 
they grow up as ignorant, as rude, as we ourselves. Chu: greatest 
pleasure is the Sunday sermon. But we are too miserable for 
religion. The priests — ^representatives of God — disturb our labor 
and eat our profits. The nobles harass us. They ruin half our 
crops with their hunting, and they tax us if we cross the river to 
their mills. 

Pierre: Their mills? 

Michel: We are forced to use the mills of those that ruin us. 
We cannot spend the little we have where we will. In our hearts 
we are defiant — ^but we can do nothing. 

Pierre (slowly): Your words awaken something within me. 
I have been asleep. But I do not know why you endure this. 
You plod along, patiently, without- complaint, like the stupid 
donkey that works in our fields. But we are men — ^not asses! 
This thing must change. 

Michel (hopelessly): The leaders of men are in the large 
dties. The comitry does not breed men of courage. 

Pierre: But change must come. We cannot always be worn 
and weary — ^Uke that. (He points to the bent figure huddled in 
her seat.) 

(The voice of FHice is heard without, singing.) 

Come out in the sun and play, 

For the grass is wet with rain. 
April's here — and April's gay, 

Laughing April's come againi 

(She enters skipping y with a wreath of small white flowers on 

her head.) 

Pierre (suddenly) : Michel! This is the New Spirit! 

F&ice (going to him) : The New Spirit, my dear ? 

Michel: You are both the New Spirit, my children — the glory 

of the coming France! 

[Curtain] 
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THOUGHT ASSIGNMENTS 

These two compositions are chosen from a number of ahnost equal 
merit written by Lilian Donaldson in the third-year class at lola, 
Kansas. Miss Josephine Hoge, the teacher, has furnished this state- 
ment of the assignments: 

"While stud3ring the essay as a type of literature my students were 
asked to write letters to real people, to those who cared not at all for 
Lamb, or who mayhap knew nothing of him. The writer was to choose 
such details from The Dissertation on Roast Fig, Dream Children^ and Old 
China as she thought would give the reader a desire to read the essays. 
Not the least important part of the assignment was for the writer to 
have an introduction and conclusion such as would naturally be put in 
a letter to a real friend. 

"'Democracy in Kansas Poetry' was the result of an assignment 
which asked that the book Sunflowers^ a Book of Kansas Poems by 
Willard Wattles, be read with the idea of discovering one phase of life 
running through a number of the poems.'' 

519 East Street 

loLA, ELansas 

March 22, 1919 
Dear Francis: 

It has seemed almost impossible to write sooner, but I managed to send 
the box which you asked for a week ago. It should have reached you by this 
time. I must tell you before I forget it that grandmother thinks you should 
write to Harris soon. You will remember that I wrote you about his accident. 

We have been reading some essays by Charles Lamb at school recently. 
I can remember reading his Tales from Shakespeare when I was just a little girl. 
(Do you recall how we used to act them out ?) I thought they were very 
interesting and when I had finished reading them I turned to the introduction 
in the hope of finding something about them. But it told about his essay 
Dissertation upon Roast Fig. I can remember how disgusted I was. If that 
essay ever came into my hands I wouldn't waste my time reading it. But I 
have changed my mind. Now I consider Lamb one of the most charming of 
the es8a3dsts. You must lay aside your novels and football stories for a while 
and read some of his works. 

633 
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In his essay Dream Children he is telliiig his childzen, Alice and John, about 
their Grandmother Field "and how in her youth she was esteemed the best 
danoer--4iere little Alice's little right foot played an involuntary movement." 
In telling his stoiy he never loses sight of the children at his knee. His 
description of the gardens surrounding his old home ma]Q» you feel almost as 
if you yourself were lying in the fresh grass, looking up at the orange trees 
or basking in the sun near the first or, perhaps, watching the fish darting to 
and fro at the bottom of the pond. When he tells of the death of brave, 
handsome Uncle John, the children weep and beg him to tell them of their 
pretty young mother for whom they wear mourning. As he begins to speak 
they fade away and he hears them whisper faintly, "We are nothing; less 
than nothing and dreams" and he awakes to find himself sitting by the fire. 
In this essay it is his tenderness that appeals to me and makes the essay, rather 
I should say Lamb himself, for we feel him near, so charming. 

From Dream Children 1 turned to his Dissertation upon Roast Pigy an 
entirely different sort of essay. His topics are varied enough to suit even you. 
Here it is his light, graceful humor which delights me. He starts out by telling 
how the art of roasting young pig was discovered first in ancient China. I 
mustn't tell that part of the essay to you. You can appreciate it only by 
reading it yourself. I delight to believe that the art was really discovered by 
the method which Lamb describes. 

He goes on to describe to the reader his own feelings for that dish, and it 
makes you almost wish that you were to have a pork roast for dinner. He says 
of roast pig about to be carved: "See him in the dish, his second cradle, how 
meek he liethl — ^wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the groasness 
and indodlity which too often accompanies maturer swinehood ? Ten to one 
he wotild have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate disagreeable animal—* 
wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation. From these sins he is happily 
snatched away." 

He mentions that our ancestors believed that it improved the flavor of the 
pig to whip it to death and recalls a debate among some students on the 
subject, "Whether, supposing that the flavor of a pig who obtained his death 
by whipping superadded a pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than 
any possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is the man justified in 
using this method of putting the animal to death ? " 

From such humorous fancifulness as this, one turns to his essay Old China, 
I think the variety of his topics, his wealth of ideas, is one of his chief charms. 
Now if in taking my advice to read some of Lamb's volumes you should come 
upon Old China don't pass it by with a masculine shrug for although his opening 
sentence is, "I have an almost feminine partiality for old china," it is not for 
long that he dwells upon teacups. It is in this essay that we get dose to 
Charles Lamb himself, and he gets dose to us. Here you find a young man 
and his co\isin sitting in the gallery at the theater and losing their shame of 
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their seat in their interest in the play. Now they axe rich and too proxid to sit 
anywhere but in the pit. Were you never in their place ? The essay is fuU 
of little human traits and of the pleasures of being "just above poverty.'' 

Speaking of plays reminds me of the last picture show I saw. Mary 
Pickford played in The Pride of the Clan. In one place she saved a little kitten 
from being drowned and in another place she put her hat over a donkey's ear 
and using a monocle mocked a certain titled personage. Marjorie laughed so 
hard that people would surely have stared if they hadn't been busy laughing 
themselves. 

I'm upstairs at my little old desk. The clock on top says five minutes 

after nine, and I must stop or I will not have any time in which to prepare 

to-morrow's French lesscm. This letter is long enough anyway. The one 

pleasing thing about this flimsy paper is that I can write an exceedingly long 

letter and not have to pay three cents extra to send it to its destination. 

Please make your next letter as long as mine. 

Your cousin, 

Lilian Donaldson 
Mk. Fkanos Bostwick, 

4129 NoKTH Forty-second Street, 

Seattle, Washington 

Democracy in Kansas Poetry 

In reading for the first time Sunflowers ^ a Book of Kansas Poenu, selected 
by Willard Wattles, the qualities of the poems which most impressed me were 
the love of the vast wind-swept prairies, the strength and rleanliness of man- 
hood, and the hope in what Uie future will bring. The keynote of the book 
is Miss Esther M. Clark's Call of Kansas, which closes with the lines: 

"O higher, clearer and stronger yet, 

than the boom of the savage sea, 
The voice of the prairie calling, calling me." 

As I read the many poems on com and the lines to the sunflower, "tawny 
and. gold and brown," the fact that love of the Kansas soil was one of the big 
elements in Kansas poetry became more and more clear to me. Each poet 
seems to glory in the vast, free plains of "the land that God foigot" and 
which is now so full of smiling plenty. Willard Wattles in his poem, Kansas, 
longs for the "wind-swept Kansas prairie and golden seas of grain." The 
poets of Kansas truly love her plains. 

But such a coimtry must have a wonderful manhood strong and dean to 
conquer her wild unbroken prairies. Therefore I was not surprised to find 
that several of the poems are tributes to the wonderful courage and endurance 
of the early pioneers who were indeed forefathers of whom we may well be 
proud. 
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''We are young, but through our pulses 
leaps a flood from heroes' veins, 
Men who struck in flaming anger at 
the Southland's slaving chains." 

Such poems as Stay West, Young Man, My People, and The Prairie Sleeper 
show that Kansas still has men and women who can toil patiently, endure 
hardships bravely, and still know the joy of living. 

"Where'er I turn I touch a friendly hand, 
Frank eyes, and strong, clean faces are 

inclined me 
And I behold their smUe and understand." 

A poem entitled Folks interested me greatly. What one man is can often 
be told by what he thinks of other men. This poem shows the poet's trust in 
ordinary folk. The people of the spacious plains believe implicitly in their 
fellow-men. Yet they are not blind to the danger ever lurking near, for the 
poet turns from the East toward the West and cries: 

"Out of America's sorrow, out of 
America's shame, 
Shape us, O God, the manhood that 
leaps like a Uving flame! " 

Many of these Sunflowers speak of the youth of Kansas, of the fact that 
it is still "morning in Kansas." Perhaps Harry Kemp's poem Kansas best 
expresses this feeling: 

"Let other coimtries glory in their past, 
But Kansas glories in her days to be, 
In her horizons limitless and vast, 
Her plains that storm the senses like the sea; 
She has no ruins gray that men revere — 
Her Time is Now, her Heritage is Here." 

"And what," you ask, "does all this have to do with democracy?" It 
has everything to do with it. This love of the vast prairies, thb strength and 
cleanliness of manhood, this forward-looking progressiveness are the very 
things of which democracy is made and by which it is upheld. No land, no 
people such as that of Kansas, coidd be downtrodden and oppressed. They 
must ever advance: 



ti 



For out on the Kansas prairies, in purity of sun, 
There are the great thoughts builded, 
visions of empires begun." 

Lilian Donaldson 
English VI 
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IMPRESSIONISTIC VERSE 

Away off yonder a gray-green glimmers, 

Huddled in lumps of violet gloom. 
Somewhere a silvery shiver shimmers; 

There's a big black bowl in an empty room. 
Filled with something fearfully terse, 
Very unlike impressionist verse. 

Off on the right is a wind-swept hammer, 

And the vivid tilt of a moth-eaten flute. 
At the crimson spill of the cobwebby clamor 
All the dew of the darkness is mute. 

I'll pay the rent with the rent in my purse, 
For this is impressionistic verse. 

Splotchy veins of a slithery sabre 

Reaching forth like smoke in a sheet; 
Rich, red agony; all this labor 

Gathering garnets with undular feet; 

While sorrowful onion-strings inwardly curse 
To hear this post-futuristical verse. 

Ah, we rise! with the rich, ripe, mellow 

Echoing slish of a blue balloon; 
Trailing ever the weathersome bellow 
Into the ink of a pitch-black moon. 

To drown in the ink were surely no worse 
Than to hear this simpleton's futurist verse. 

E. Leigh Mudge 



EDITORIAL 



A teacher of mathematics remarked recently that he now has a 
method by which he can teach in seven days matter which it 
Certainty requires nineteen days to teach by the older method. 
▼ersoB Moreover, standardized tests show that the seven-day 

Fumbling learning is 25 per cent more eflfective than the other. 
The secret is merely a changed order of presentation — to which he 
was led by his study of educational psychology! Experience 
indicates that similar gains in efficiency in the teaching of English 
may be made by the application of the known laws of learning. 
Many a teacher facing the necessity of teaching a piece of literature 
which in his own student da3rs he did not really like has cheerfully 
decided to do his best by the students and the author. He has 
determined the theme — call it basic idea, or what you will — of 
the selection and then planned carefully the introduction, the 
actual reading (to or by his students), and the succeeding dis- 
cussion, all to help the students see what the author saw as the 
author saw it. At the end of the study he has been suiprised 
to find that he himself almost or quite liked the selection. All this 
the student of educational psychology could have predicted before- 
hand, for that teacher was studying under mental conditions favor- 
able to learning and to appreciation. Such profitable methods as 
he stumbled upon, but probably neither reproduced nor adapted 
to his students, may be devised with considerable certainty by the 
English teacher who has even a fair knowledge of how the mind 
actually works. One may depend to some extent upon devices 
reported as successful by others, but even in this there is waste 
unless he has a reliable means of determining what are the essential 
and what the irrelevant features of each device. 

But two objections can be made to the proposal that English 
teachers should be somewhat trained in practical psychology: 
(i) English isn't mathematics, many insist; English is a matter 
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of art, of feeling, of inspiration, they say. Very true; but art, 
feeling, inspiration are mental activities and subject to the laws of 
mind. The psychology of appreciation is one of the most fruitful 
fields of study. (2) English is so complex a subject that the 
teacher's whole time is require4 for the mastery of material. 
Indeed, his whole time is insufficient for this mastery. It follows 
that he has no time for educational theory. Rather it woiM follow 
if mastery of all the fields of literature and of all the fine points in 
literary interpretation or in composition were the chief purpose of 
the teacher's existence. Since his real excuse for occupying the 
instructor's chair is to hand on to his students the fimdamental 
things he knows and to set them safely upon the way to the dis- 
covery of more for themselves, he must take time for any study 
which will make that transmission of skill and appreciation fairly 
certain. 

Nor need he neglect that personal devotion to art and culture 
which has been his chief pride. Four or five wisely chosen courses 
will make him fundamentally intelligent concerning the learning 
processes, and an occasional hour devoted to private study will 
keep the matter fresh and growing in his mind. One of the most 
satisfactory results of such study is that the methods it induces 
call for wider and more thorough scholarship than do most of those 
they displace. Thus the English teacher, through being for a time 
a student of education, finally becomes yet more the student of 
literature and of the art of expression. 

Today the teacher of English is burdened as never before. 
In the post-war world his task is larger than in the old days, and 
he sees it more completely. At the same time there is thimdering 
in his ears the increasing demand for efficiency in the performance 
of all tasks. In such a situation he cannot afford to neglect the 
aid to economy of time and effort and to certainty of results which 
is offered by a reasonable acquaintance with modem educational 
psychology. 
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THE SPEECH CAMPAIGN 

The national observance of speech week, in November, was a great 
success. Although actual reports of celebration have scarcely begun 
to come in, the popularity of the movement has been made clear by the 
sale of the Guide to Speech Week and the correspondence involved in it. 
For weeks the National Council office was swamped with orders for the 
Guide, orders for from one to three hundred copies. Several reprintings 
were ordered until finally 4,600 copies were sold. . This certainly indi- 
cates far more than 4,600 celebrations, by schools and women's dubs 
chiefly. Three hundred copies were used by the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women's Clubs, and more than two hundred in Detroit, the home of 
the secretary of the Speech Committee and several other leaders in 
National Council work. Sixty copies went to Alaska. 

And the enthusiasm has not subsided yet. Many places are forming 
better-speech clubs and planning to make the campaign permanent. 
Other places which could not hold their celebration at the appointed 
time, or which were late in appreciating the possibilities of the plan, are 
announcing celebrations later. Just as this goes to press Governor 
Allen and Public Service Commissioner Mason, of Kansas, are consider- 
ing the desirability of proclaiming an official speech week for that state. 
Perhaps this points the way to an even more effective drive next year. 



THE PERIODICALS 

THE GREAT TRADITION 

In the study of the great English writers Professor Edwin Greenlaw, 
of the University of North Carolina, finds an opportunity for developing 
the fundamental ideas included in our conception of democracy. These 
he conceives to be three. The first is that of liberty as the birthright 
of the individual — ^freedom of conscience, freedom of opportunity, and 
freedom of participation in social control. The second principle is that 
liberty must be held in check by law. This is not mere repression, but 
self-imposed discipline, voluntary combination of dtizens to form a free 
government. This means tempering together the opposite elements of 
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liberty and restraint. The third idea is that of experiment America 
is another name for progress. "New occasions teach new duties." All 
of these ideas Mr. Greenlaw finds epitomized in Walt Whitman, whose 
centenary we commemorate this year. To him democracy did not mean 
only the leveling of all to the same plane, but also individuality^ per- 
sonalism. He recognized two laws or sovereignties — the sovereignty of 
the individual and the law by which the individual is to merge himself in 
the whole. Thus it appears that teachers of literature have to deal with 
no insignificant matter. Through English literature they are to unlock 
the ears of those who must in their turn rebuild a world. 

Professor Greenlaw's address, which was delivered before the Cali- 
fornia Association of High School Teachers in Berkeley, is printed in 
School and Society of Saturday, October 25. 

THE "drama" as a MONTHLY REVIEW 

The Drama, which has become &miliar as a quarterly, now appears 
as a monthly magazine in a new format and with a distinctly new type 
of contents. In the form of a monthly it will serve more particularly 
the purpose of a newspaper, including notes with regard to current plays, 
the activities of the Drama League, and similar items. There appears, 
however, in the October number, the first of the new series, a play called 
The Three Kisses, by Margaretta Scott. A new feature is that of illus- 
trations, in this case of a Tudor Twelfth Night, being pictures of stage 
scenes of the comedy as presented at the First Studio of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, by OUve M. Sayler. Mr. John Merrill writes of the 
^' Drama and the School," touching upon such problems as the kind of 
study most valuable, the preparation of a play for presentation, and the 
charging of admission fees. In November he will conclude his article 
by citing concrete examples of successful staging. Additional points for 
educational departments are contributed by Clarence Stratton, chair- 
man of the Educational Department of the Drama League of America. 
Percival Chubb, chairman of the Drama League, contributes his address 
on ''The Drama after the War." On the whole the new periodical is 
most attractive and will doubtless reach a much wider audience than 
its predecessor. 
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B^ks and Things. By Phuip Littell. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Howe, 1919. Pp.283. Si. 75. 

Thirty contributioiis to the New RefMic, mainly essays, reprinted. One of the 
first volumes put out by a new house. 

Letters to Teachers, By Hastley B. Alexander. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 353. 
Well-wiitten and highly stimulating chapters on aspects of modem education. 

A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser. Compiled by Chablkb 
Huntington Whitman. New Haven: Yale University I^^ss, 1919. 
Pp.261. $3 -SO' 

BducaHonal Psychology. By Daniel Stakch. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 

Pp. 473- 

Summarises most of the facts so far scientifically detennined which have a 
practical bearing on education. 

The Gary Public Schods: Measurement of Gassroom Products. BySTUAETA. 

CoTTETis. New York: General Education Board, 1919. Paper So. 30. 

The best account so far made of an attempt to survey the work of a system of 
schools by means of standard tests. 

Democracy in EducaHon. By Josefh Kinmont Haet. New York: The 

Century Co., 1919. Pp. 418. 

An interpretation of history to show the progress of democracy, its present prob- 
lems, and its possible future. 

Education in Ancient Israel to 70 AJ). By Fletchee Habfee Swm. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 134. 

An attempt to present a fairly adequate account of education among the people 
from whom we got our Bible. 

How to Teach Religion-^Principles and Methods. By Geoeoe Heebert Betts. 

New York: The Abingdon Press, 1919. Pp. 223. Ix.oo. 

The first book on religious education by a person thoroughly trained in the 
general principles of education. 

Danger Signals for Teachers. By Dr. A. £. Winship. Chicago: Foibes & 

Co., 1919. Pp. 204. $1 . 25. 

Short chapters, made up of short paragraphs containing short sentences from the 
author's popular lectures to teachers. 
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The Tweniielh Cenhtry Theakre. By Whxiam Lyon Phelps. New York: 

MacmiUan, 1919. Pp. 147. 

An attempt to show how th« theater may become an integral part of our national 
life. 

General Methods of Teaching in Eletnentary Schools. By S. C. Paxker. Bos- 
ton: Gum & Co., 1919. Pp.333. $1.60. 

A veiy elementary treatment of aims and methods for teachers of grades below 
the seventh. The point of view is on the whole modem, and numerous illustrations 
serve to provide data for thinking, though the author carefully explains eveiything. 

Lest We Forget: World War- Stories. By John G. Thompson and Inez Bio- 
wood. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 1918. Pp. 348. 
A book intended to cultivate in children abhorrence for the evils of the Great War. 

Engineering Education. Essays for English. Selected and edited by Ray 
Palmer Baker. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 19x9. Pp. 185. 

High School EngUsk-^Book II. A. R. Brubagher and Dorothy E. Snyder. 
New York: Charles £. Merrill Co., 19x9. Pp. 373. 
Revised edition. 

Everyday English Writing. By William Lsavht Stoddard. New York: 
Macmillan, 19x9. Pp. 130. $0.88. 

Speech Training for Children. By Margaret Gray Blanton and Smiley 
Blanton. New York: Century Co., 1919. Pp. 261. 
An untechnical treatise on the hygiene of speech by writers of authority. 

A History of English Literature. By Robert Huntington Fletcher. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 19x9. Pp. 493. $1 . 50. 

The Health of the Teacher. By Dr. William Estabrook Chancellor. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co., 19x9. Pp. 307. $1.35. 
Diagnosis and rationale of control. 

Debaters' Manual. Compiled by Edith M. Phelps. Third and revised edi- 
tion. New YoriL: H. W. Wilson Co., 1919. Pp. 191. $1.25. 
How to debate and how to organize and conduct debating societies. 

Engfish for Business. By Edward Harlan Webster. New York: Newson 
& Co., 19x6. 
A high-school text. 

English for Business— -Teachers' Manual. By Edward Harlan Webster. 
New York: Newson & Co., 19x9. Pp. 88. 

The Essentials of Spelling. By Henry C. Pearson and Henry Suzzallo. 
New York: American Book Co., 1919. Pp. 196. 
Three thousand words by grades, with sentences for dictation. 

Composition and Grammar. By C. Hodge Mathes. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
National Book Co., 1919. Pp. 248. 

Practical English Grammar. By D. S. Burleson. Chattanooga, Texm.: 
National Book Co., 19x9. Pp. 310. 
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The Study of English. By Douglas Gosdon Cbawtosd. New York: 

Macmillan, 19x9. Pp. 338. 

A one-year coune for ninth grade. Free use is made of selections from literature 
and of pictures. 

Study Outline Series — The New Faeky, Prepared by Maky Prescott 
Paxsons. Pp.76. So. 35. CtnUemporary Drama, Prepared by Ajithus 
Beatty. Pp. II. So . 25. Coniemparary American LiieraHire. Prepared 
by Anna Lorraine Guthrie. Pp. 79. So. 35. Canlemporary English 
LUeralure. Prepared by Arthur Beatty. Pp. 31. So. 25. Eairiy 
American Literature, Prepared by Anna Lorraine Guthrie. Pp. 59. 
So. 35. Questions of the Hour: Social, Economic, Industrial. Prepared 
by JusTiNA Leaviit Wilson. Pp. 30. So. 25. Studies in Modem 
Plays. Prepared by H. A. Davidson. Pp. 44. So. 35. New York 
City: H. W. Wilson Co. 

The study outlines by the publishers of the Readers* Guide are distinctly above 
those ordinarily issued and will be found genuinely helpful to clubs. The readings 
have been in general well selected, the data given are reliable, and space is not wasted 
upon inane topics and questions. Teachers at a distance from large libraries would 
find the outlines useful as a basis for ordering new books. 

Handbook of American Private Schools, Boston: Porter £. Sargent, 1919. 
Pp. 761. 

Readings from English and American Literature. By Walter Taylor Fteld. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp.612. Sx.oo. 

Brief excerpts from standard authors arranged in chronological order, with 
brief biographies and numerous questions intended as aids to study. 

In the Green Fields. By Zoe Meyer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 19x9. 
Pp. 143. So. 60. 
A nature reader for the third school 3rear. 

Little American History Flays for Little Americans. By Eleanore Hubbard. 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1919. Pp. 182. 

An Introduction to Economics. By Graham A. Laing. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 454. 

Everyday Greek. By Horace Addison Hoffman. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1919. Pp.187. S1.35. 

The Teaching of Literature. By Ulysses Axtell. Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, 1919. Pp. 108. So. 50. 
A brief outline of procedure as fonnulated by a normal-school teacher. 

Eighth^kade Poems. By Ulysses F. Axtell. S3rracuse, N.Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, 1919. Pp. 281. So. 75. 
To accompany the author's The Teaching ej Literature. 
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Tlie Atlantic Monthly Press offers you excellent and unusual material for 
use in colleges, junior and senior high schools, and private schools. One of the 
most popular books on our list is 

ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING 

It is now in its fourth edition and has been adopted and thorougjily tested in hij^ schools and 
ooUeges. "With this book used as the basis for your course in essay writing, the traditional dzyness 
of such a course cannot prevail. 

An inqxirtant Atlantic book, just off the press is 

ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 

It is adapted to junior his^ school and first-year high-school classes in Litemture and Oral 



school 



A Manual of Atlantic Texts, their uses, with i^edal Atpf Aim/t magxmmn v nnvee 
ol rates, will be mailed free of chaige on request. AILAflllC nUnillLl rKU5 



Tbb Atlantic Momthly Psbss, Inc., 41 Mt Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

GenlUmen: Please mail to me, without chaige, a copy of the Manual, AUamiic Texts, 

Very txuly yours. 

Name City 

Street State 



Teaching in. 



3 Halleck^s 



Halleck's New En^ish Literature 

— Adequate space to modem writers 

Halledi's History of American literattire 
— ^Shows growth of American ideals 

HaUeck & Barbour's Readings from Literatiure 
— ^English and American prose and poetry 



NewYoric 

Qndnnati 

Oiicago 

Boston 

AtlanU 



jdJras AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

330 East Twenty-second Street 

CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 



Modem American Poetry 



A COLLECTION BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 



Avlhor «l "TIm N«w &r» fai 



This volume is an invaluable aid to those interested in 
American poetry. The arrangement is chronological. 
The date of birth and part of country ^^inhabited" are 
given, and in some cases a few introductory sentences set 
off the writer. The hiunorous verse of the period is not 
ne^ected. In a brief introduction, Mr. Untermeyer 
tells very simply something about modem verse, and 
how best to enjoy it. 

More than seventy authors are included, from Emily 
Dickinson, Eugene Field, Riley, Woodberry, and 
Bimner to Frost, Sandburg, Kilmer, Lindsay, Amy 
Lowell, Seeger, Robinson, and T. A. Daly. $i.oo. 

Other Books with a Special American Appeal 
(/n JPreparation): 

Modem American Plajrs, with an introduction by George 
Ada 

Modem American Prose Writing, edited by Professor 
Byron J. Rees, Williams College 

Modem American Short Stories, edited by Benjamin 
. A. Heydrick, High Sdiocd of Commerce, New York City 

Landmarks of Liberty, edited by Robert P. St John 
and Raymond L. Noonan, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 



HARCOURT, BRACE AND HOWE» INC. 

1 West 47tli StTMl .... NEW YORK 




Revised and Enlarged Edition 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 

By WALTER C. BRONSON 

Proftaaor in Brown t/niounity 

f^J^J^HIS new edition of Bronson's Short History of American Lit- 
erature has been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. The 
section on the literature from 1870 to 1918 contains illumi- 
a nating characterizations of the wgrk of this period, and a 
just evaluation of scores of books and authors that are of present 
interest. The extracts from the works of nineteenth-century authors 
more than double the number of pages devoted to this section. The 
Bibliography and Reading Lists have been brought down to date. 

The clearness and sanity of judgment shown throughout will com- 
mend the book to thousands of readers and students. 

Cloth. SOO pate: Prree, $1.48 

D. C HEATH & CO., PublUher, 

BoitoD New Ycwk Chicago Atlanta S«d Fr^ciico 
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